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EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION - CHrta Duke * . . . • . 

' • . . .. * . 4, 

Thiv speaial. iaoue of the ' ASPBAE dpuviev openo- by calleatvng tog- 
ethev vaviouo euggeotions which have- come fvoin, thta' .Region ■ in 
velation^to the ^Fourth • Intevnational Conf<>venoe on Adult- Education, 
to be convisned by . Unesao in J085. The' Asian and Pacif ic vegionu 
have tend&d to play a- very , mode at vole in. such international deb- 
ateSy despite the large, proportion of -the world' er-' population that 
is found^dn Asia. It 'is hoped .that .the voice: " experience., 
the wisdom, the understanding derived fr6)n long a^d .rich cultural . 
conditions as well as modern dynamism afid innovation - of the 
countries of the Region. will be heardo mdre^ clearly . than in t'he 
PQSt. There is an 'Asian way'- and. also pe.rhapv a ' ■[Pacific /Way '' f 
(though Asian cultures and languages^ vary greatly , Qnd .the 
Melanesian, Polynf^sian and Micrpnv'si'an parts -ofytke Pacific also 
differ one from another): Because that way ofte.n m'eanc^ speaking 
more qui-etly, more reflectively than do ■ some ' other regions and 
traditions y it may- pass unheard* . If so, as with the drowning of 
women's voices by .men '\ the iJprld remains -the poorer for' it. 
. • ' ■ • • - •• ' . * ■ V 

Suppleinenting section 1 of this issue, the^ following 'issues' for 
consideration ' were put by .ASPBAE to the ^Unesco Regional Adult ■ 
Educatioji C'onference *in 1980. , They are vepro-duced here, as they 
are still important, to consider in^lQQS. 

The scope of *adu3^ education*.: including literacy work; including aleo, 
but wictei t>haif, work-oriented education ' ' ^ 

The distinction between non-formal education as an administrative term 
an4 iits a. description of ways o'f* teaching and learning 

The limitations and faili/gs of purely qconomic development and of the 
'trickle down' tlieory / ' ' 

.Unintended^ consequences of development ' and adult educuition programmes, 
4^.g. raised expectations and migji^ationn to urban areas 

Problems of social change and redistribution? the predicament of, adult 
educators confronting inequality and injustice > . » 

•"• ** ' ' I 

Limitations on participation if local needs and national- policies are 
in conflict 



c|ttic 



Role and limitations of the mass media ,fo^ participative a'Sult education 

How to' inform national, planners of. the rol^ and contributiQn of adult 
education i * " 



Middle class subversion of .programmes intended for those in greatest 
need ' . • • * ' • • v 

•Implications of technbJrogical change ami .specialisation for resource 
allocation and democratisation . . ' 



Forms of " and' checks upon decentralisation of polidy-making and progralnmirig 

Developing. n««-style flexible adult education resource centres 

Community organisation and the" development of recipient systems * 

■ * • . 

Balancing endogenous materials ai!d modes with materials and resources 

from outside ' ' , ^ ' . • 

* • . f . 

The relation between non~formal ^dult education and the formal education 
system within a *total education system concept and strategy 

The accessibility of educational 'Opportunities *from the learners*. * 
perspective • 

t ^ - . . • . 

Staff training and development, and the dangers of prof essionalisatidn 

Role of and support for non-governmental ' organisations and activities 

» ' - \ 

Section 2 '^is on the'^c rue i ally imp.ortant mallei^ of literacy. There ^ 
is a new.ux^gency about the literacy- de^bate in recent months, within ■ 
a conteict of universally shared commitment to the reduction and \' 
so .far as possible eradication of illiteracy. The debate concerns 
means rather than ends, 'also the accidental and unintended con^jeq- ' 
uences of some of the assaults on illiteracy which may overlook 
other equally dmporiant obj actives and. at the same time be. ineff- ' 
ectuV.1 becaus^ of their timing and lack of relation to other 
efforts and objectives. To this extent scepticism about some 
approaches , and aAout the international leaguip ^tabl^ or 'pecking 
order' which seemu to Suggest that literacy can be achieved' once 
for all (it is in fact a "'movMg thrge.t'),is healthy. . 



This section is -offered as a' contribution to- what will surely be 
an important review of progress 'hind approaches to literacy. aW' 
the Intey^national Conference next year. ' 

/ . . ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ " ' 

Following a section offering Asian perspectives on adult education, 

.this issue concludes with a discussion of the ■ role of * nongovernment'- ^ 
al organisations in' adult education. ^. A passage from the Bureau's 
position paper to the regional Unesco conference in 1960 had, this . 
■to -say about the plac^ of the voluntary or Mongovernmental effort: ' 

X-At the Asian-Pacific regional level it seems clear that a body like 
the bureau can play^ a useful complementary roTe to that of the inter«^ 
governmeoital imd large aid agencies? providing the role is clearly • ^ 
understood on all sides as' a complementary one, a' parthership and not i * 

competitive. Within. a number of member countries, and .depending "on history,- • 
traditi6ni and present socio-rpplitijlfe^al system, voluntary agency.es and the 
volunteer efforts of itobilised communities of ordinary people play ah 
in^ortant role in^a^iJ^t education for development. It is impossible to • 
conceive of the Burmese literacy Campaigns having the success they have 
had without massive mobilisatioa>.9f voluntary effor^t. Iri India and ' 
Bangladesh, countries .with lar^e populations and pressing adult' education 
and development needs, non-goyernmenta/ organisations play a ' significant 
part and are acknowledged 'and supported by the respective Governments aa • 



partners in education and development. ASPBAE is doincj what it can to 
foster national associations in all member Qountries where there appears 
to be a need. Such associations make it easier for adult educators in 
government, in universities,, and in NGOs, to meet together and benefit, 
-In tljieir work, from exchange o£ experience 'both locally, nationally 
■'and r'egio^ial ly, 

i'Since thio t)aa written several other 'oouritriaa in the region have 
eatabliched national atsooiJ ia t ion,s : Malay aia, . Mac*au , Pakistan', ^ 
China in 1080. Othinrs flooe to creating such associations are Fiji^ 
Uepal and Thailand. 

■'A series of case studies^ on adult education and , the' reduction of 
poverty (coordinated by the A3PBAK Scare tarij-General' on behalf of 
the International Council for Adult Kducation and including 'good 
representation of .Asian examples) indicates di f ferent ^roles for 
national 'governmental programmes and the'various nongovernmental 
agencies. The former can usuhlly achieve much wider impact. and 
achieve more , in-one sense, with pheir bigger p.rogrammei- . , On the 
other hand (except in^ places where there has been popular revolution 
and a commitment to major change in society by' a' new government) 
-'fwng'C'V^T'ntrrtrrrttt'i — ar g ani-s at ion s$—,t end—to be better at '^devising and 
'carry vtig tht*ough^ innovative arid radical programmes which address 
the exploitation, inequalities and corruption th^at often underlie _\ 
ay^i cause poverty an<^ illiteracy, ' *- 

Items and comments in this issue on the role of nongovernmental org- 
anisations should be squarely addressed by national commissions and 
governm.ent departments. Each government should consider what part 
the Voluntary sector can and might play in using adult education 
to promote vocial and human, as well as strrictlij- economic, develop^ 
ment. This consideration should extend,' also, to ' the preparation 
of ^ delegations and country position Papers for the International 
Conference , and to the choice .and briefing of delegates , to includ- 
ing ■ noh-governmental partio-tpants and* non^gove rnment.al ^ perspectives. 

The International Conference .will take stoc^Jc of progress made in 
adult education sinpe 1972, just as the I'ok'yo^ conference thctt year 
looked' back over the previous twelve years to Montreal, ^nd bacl^ 
frsm there to Elsinore in 1949. There- are niany grounds for satis- 
faction, but none for complacency. Adult education has gained much 
in different countries of the Asian region, in re spectabili'tyuand 
credibility - as the strengthening of ASPBAE in that' .time well 
reftects. ..But at what price? Does recognition by government,, and 
some measure' of professionalisation^ also mean bureaucratis^ion , 
becoming the unquestioning se rvant of economic growth and the' 
priorities of the powerful? Will there be still more ministers, 
permanent' hea^s of ministriS% of educc^tion, and pinstrip'e- suits, 
at Paris in 1985 than Tokyo in 1972? . How many field workex^s will 
be seen at the Paris Conference?^ How- much knowledge of, ^and commit- 
ment to improving t%e dot of, ffie poorest of tha poor, may be .expec- 
ted? No, doubt the Conference will be largely governmental ' in 
orientation^ as, of .necessity , is Uneeco itself. 
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line SCO i 

this is brought on by the at ti'tude Q and action of the world's most 
wealthy nation, it would be an error to dismiss the crisis as juct 
a product, of U.S. hosfti'lity. iarge bureaucracies, like large* ' 
governments, tend to get .ou.t of touch with; the needs of the people. 
The ICA.K in IQSV. opened an ^exciting adult epucatio'n' assembly in ''-^ 
l/nesco Ueadqu'qr Vers ' which addressed' the ne/^d for and moans to 

. 'authen ti c de ve I opme nt ' . Can .the. Conf e rence th.^r.a,. iAuS.9-ii.li... also: 

o^ddress the real and important questions facing adult education, 
and threats to humankind? Such is the call o-f this issue, ^of ASPBAE 
Courier. If issues o.f pea^e, human rights, poverty and inequality , 
are left aside as too difficult or too political, and the Conference 
■addresses only matters of a professional and technical kind, the 
Fourth International Cdnfererice will have failed to meet the 
challenge before it. There is no doubt that adult education has 
a major part of play in improving the lot of humankind^ if only 
^idult cduc'dtors have 'the support, the courage and the ''clarity to 
dtt em,p tit. * . ' ^ . »* 
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LITERACY --.ftREPT OHALl-te- AND -AN^I IMPORTANT DEBATE . 

i • * ■ . ^ . .. 

• • ^- I lit te racy j^ema ins one oj." the gvccUvttt dha llerujcn con- 
■ . fronting adult e d u c a t.i d n , '.no w h c v e wo v c e^o^t h a n i n v a v t c 
of Asia. Chinajs r.ag.nz f'icant Liter'acu oampaic\n at and 
. ' • follmin^j the- lima of Lihc?^a<tion vemainr, a lecison fvom u)fiiah. 
'the loov^ld a til hccki) to' learn. The •?iatio>\vil Adult Kducat- 
ioYi Fvoni*ar'.'^it; • l-ri India in reou2:t yiUi/'i> has at tvac tCfi 
.'wide intX^vcG t . -Vthcr countviaa in the i\igion have tackled • 
illi^evacy^ both' throunh national aaripdigyir> jnobili oinrj t'h.e . 
cltiheninj gencvallij^ Jiac> in Bangladesh) y x'e.g.ionally and by • 
■ ■ townc» ov Via tv^ctis (atf in ' Bi?Y'ma ) or through a variety of 
t \ go vh vwyi 'c n t d I a n d n o>i - go v c rn rr. a n t dl , n at to n a I a n d . lo c aly ^ 

.efforts;. The' !uosV^ rtf cent largc-a^Ac national effort is that 
of Thailand^ to which the lad vaniL^ f ' thiis H [ cracy section 
is 'devoted, ■ 0'^' o, • 

. . A' • . ■. :■ , . ; » 

Tk'e Iri t e ma t i on a I Co u ncil fo r A du 1 1 [\duca t y, o n , oi wh i on 
A 6* 1 7i A hi c onstit u t c ii a n ac t i. v e .regie n a I org an ls(^t i on^ ha s - > 
sponsored a number of major cdnfere>fces -and 'seminars designed 
' t o p ronio. te I i t e rduj c ffo rt*^ dnd 1 0 e nab le ■ e o u n t r i c s tae k I i ng- 

i'Llitaracy .• to share Iheirn'expe.rienea' and learn from one^' 
• another. ^ Thvs_ section opens with, a brief first chapte-r. fro^i- 
^Paul Fof*(}hdfn.' s sumr^dry report. of the mp'st recent of these, 
^m'nihjor . seivinars, ^ he l.d in llerlin in Oct obcr Fordham^s 
^^tM'ief introduction ti? headed ivi'mplij-. ''^'^hy Literacy?'.^' 

' ■ ■ ' : : ■ . - 1^ " • • 



-WftY LITERACY? ^ . ^ ■ ■ 

- . * . 

^ investment in education is everywhere under scrutiny. "The days are 
'long $)ast, "'when a simpfe and direct connection • was . assumed between 
investment in education -and national "development. C 

Global recession, the accompanying need to recori^icJer development 
priorities . and the absence of any clear balance between the avail- 
ability of education and the availability of paid jobs: all these 
have combined^ to question the. importance of literacy as a priority 
development goal. When thousands of school leavers are unemployed, 
.why should even more scarce resources be. devoted to literacy, either 
.V for school-age cl:;ildren or for iljlite'rate adults? WoMld it not be 
better to sacrifice early .universal literacy - and other basic 
services - ■ for' the sake of boos ting employment in directly- 
productive sectors? - . . 

' Now these are the kin^d of questions 'more frequently • asked by ■ - 
development' planners and^ by • poll ticians than by educators. But if 

' educators are b^'re-*af firm their commitment to -'lirii versa 1 literacy 
"by the yean^^g'SW - as we did in Berlin then educators, themselves 
must aiyS^^ke. a- hand in answemng the hcird questions about., 
de'velpy^ent priorities as welS(gpRs those .about educational priori;* 

i^<f^' .• .■ \' .■■ • ■ • ^ '• 

ERIC t^«> " \h-/:. ... :. • , ' ■-.y-,^ 



ties. We must be able to justify our belief ^Wit 'literacy i^' today 
not only' a basic human righ^,- but also an^esseirtial tool for national 
(development'.- • . n* ^ 

Of course ,^ development may sometimo^^mt^en with.ou^re course" to 
iliteracy.- For example, th^i farmer nflj^BL' enabled ta increase his 
production, perhaps with the help bf ^^^BB^tension . servi using oral- 
.communication, in person or on the radio, • But "^odner or later, -if 
the development process continues, if :the economy becomes more * 
complex and if basic -services improve:- in other words, if *rural 
development* really begins to happen, then- there will come a. need 
for' literacy .• While it is useless to offer literacy instead of- 
good, housing, water supplies or electricity, it may become T 
uneconomic to offer them without it.'' Literacy may be only a part - 
but it is still an essential part - of the range of bas leaser vices 
which -bring direct economic returns as well as direct social benefits 

Lack of pure water and/or miles of wal^ii^ilTxf to [fetch it ' 
loaves less time for production , and inc-rea&^qs J the likeli- \] 
hood of illness. Lack of vaccination, heal tn education - 
and basic c'uraTtive services leaves workers and peasants 
too weak to be fully producti-ve . . . . Illiteracy' reduces 
«Drkers' flexibility and productivity even in • * simple.J. „• * 
occupations such a^^ peasant farming, construction oft 
- handicraft . . . ' „ ' • 

■■ - - ■ r . 

In determining the place 9f literacy as a development priority the 
.question of timing is all important./- For the> individual, unless he 
is -motivated to learn, it is futile to offer a literacy prpyranime. . 
It is tfcie s^me with nations. For them, the skill will be to seize 
the 'magic moment* to determine when now is the time-'to embark^* 
an effective national, programme. If political will is the essential 
starting point for literacy - as our Seminar certainly beliet^ed - 
good, judgment about timing may- be the .c^ssential ingredient far 
success . • ■ 

Given that for many countries the time is clearly now, what- emphasis 
should be placed on different aspect.s of work towards literacy? 
There has been much debate - in . rec(*nt years' cibout the relative" 
irnfijortahce of Universal Primary Education (UPE) on ^he one hand and 
ofl mass adult ■ Education on the other; but this sxsems to us a false 
antithesis. We therefore welcom^e the dual strategy recently (1082)-^ 
adopted by UNESCO: ' ""the extension and improvement, of primary educa-^ 
txox\ and renewed literacy e f forts for ' out of school youth and adults*. 
Without mass ^adult education, UPE alone w6uld take 30 or more years 
to achieve, universal - literacy even if instantly established: with-** 
out UPE , \the effect of ah adult literacy programme could only be - . 
.temporary . • . ' . ' 

However, important though this <Jual strategy may be, it is not by 
'^^its'elf. enough.. For we see literacy as far more thah the acquisition 
of simple rea.dingv writing- and numeracy skills Young people ' and 
newly literate adults must be able .to .use the^e basic skills for 



purposes which have clear meanings both for them and for. the ;wider: 
society. Access to newspapers, text books, stories and other 
ieading matter- is one necessary aspect of a literate environment. 
But so,- too, is'a br&ad range of non-formal adult education 'programme^ 
both general and vocational-. And it is here, of course, that, 
literacy ceases to be- the exclusive preserve of tlie ..educator . . 
Personnel in health, a'griculture e^nd bthe^r sectors m'ust all be 
brought in if li1:eracy i$ .to make its maximum impact. ' Co-pperattng 
for^ literacy makes as wuch sense within countries as it does at the^ 
in.ter national level.- -We return^ to adult continuing education in t4ie 
sectiort on 'Beyohd Literacy** below. (Not included ir, this extract . Kd. ) 

Our definition of 'literacy* is therefore a wide one. We see it as 
having three inter-relate^d components: (I) litdracy for adults and 
out of School ^ou1th,.{II) UPE and (III) adult continuing 'education. 
And all three must be ..seen and planned as part of the overall 
process of national development. To answer the question/ why literacy 
.is as we se^e it intimately bound up with the cfCiestion"; what for? ... 

. . # ■ " . ■ 

All this is not to- lose sight of tte btoadly humanistic, idealistic 
reasons for literacy. If ihere are^close on one billion* adult \. 
illiterates in the world - as .therje are — then there are also one 
billipn living reasons for literacy. Or, as an Indian participant 
put it; *I don* t want to live in a society where lit^eracy is the 
culture of only one part.* And again, for the individual, literacy 

* gives a. kind^ of f aith , an ability to'^ask questions..'' We are there- 
fore thinking of the role of literacy in a development which is not ^ 
simply a notion in the mind of an economist, but a means .by. which - ' 
millions of individuals can transform both themselves. and their 
societies.. * . . ^ . ■ 

It is sometimes assorted that enthusiasts for literacy ignore or 
under-value the.. importance of oral' cultures. Oral, cultures have 
their own Vajlidity and they mujt not be devalued. It would be an 

.unforgivabI,e^. arrogance which equated illiteracy with ignorance or 
literacy ^5H[:fi wisdom. What we. do asser^t is tfiat the ability to .read 
and write is increasingly indispensable for living in all societies, 

' Even whereljtlliteracy rates are still high, there is plenty of evi- 
dence to show that illiterates do feel marginalised whenever they - 
come plose to the literate world And in countries with a long 
tracjition of iitera.cy on the one hand combined with high rates of 
illiteracy on the other, there is a clear connection between mass 
illiteracy and mass poverty. \ ... 

The illiterates are at a cl^ar disadvantage whpn they try to partici- 
pate in either^the world of work- or the world where decisions are- 
made. They are incre'cisipgly dependent on others and denied access 
liq written cultures or to further education: above all, they are not 
able to make a full contribution to the life and work of any nation. 

There is a dynamic interplay between "literacy and development at all 
levels of society. Literacy cannot be separated . from the development, 
process. If all the countries of the world are to move forward from 

* . • ■ " ' 

* .Defined as one thousand million*. ' . 



^. <r,. . . : . . « • ■ . . .• 

ste^natlon, recession. and despair they will need to generate- a • 
,,new * climate of qrgency* f or\lit©racy . 

Notes . . ' '* , .1 - 

... •/ 
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Alt*hdiiijh' the invovtancc of pi^cmching ■ li icvluiii .hui hcl.pi.n,-} 
thovir i)ho oannot vcad cuui write to find' a uau^out of ' * ' ' ^ 
illi icvaJij KG 'i.ijr(%:d itnoa t univet'iia llif (. the an lij 'Jxnr.p t i nti 
' .'flay cuj iiofna in vcwcr who -pvcfcv to keep their y>ubJr<U.it- ■ 
un in J 'o v n- a li - a nd w i t hout a c cesi; to kyiOioLci !g c u h i a h m i !j h f 
(;'n'coura'j(> ihctn to vvq t ci} t J.hc {:v ciivcum'stancct)) it'U', by • . 

no rne.ano ao - widely . auj feed what arc tJuj bar,t fna-anr. of / 

, • ct^mbat tiu.j i lit tcraou-, and whether; this rJiouh.h *neaca narily 
hi/ jivcn abiiqlute priority ahcuzd of mother adull ed'uaation, 
or for that mat ter'^nji cf an.d development pro^n^'ammci),- 
0 m c- 1 i m a n t he b e v> i o-J n t e n 1 1 a n i; and e ffo r i. i> c a n h-ai > e 

, ^. unintended anxl _ undva irable eo^i^aequencea . ' . -fl*: 1, 

, ^^e''r^b^iro of the De^ar^mynt of International Coo'pera t:i^on of * 
• the 'German Adu 1 1 %dj.ii^q^t i on Asiioeiation CDVV), which haii^ ''• ' y' 
^suppor tedg^'iany of the ' i/i*^?gramjrt,^i;* and aet{eitf\r' of AT-PHAK. 
since I9'r[^ recently vubliiihed ancl:^cir'cula»tfd a- i{hor t , paper' ^' 
■r^^ fleeting concernn rfoou.t apne of ih^viir unintended conoequanaei\ 
' . vf^ the drive V<f aboii'sh illiteracy, Thi'- Kditor of the- ' 
^^i^nt copier, of thi a paper to a number of Ar.i.an 
adull^ educatonj for comment. _ l/c reprodnee here.!. he German 
p o « i t i oh pap e r , ' a nd c omme n t s from the i; e of o u r a olj-c ag u a c 
in the fle^ld whb have ao far been ab Ic .t o' prooi dr commentlt, 

■ ' . ■ ' .. ' ' ... 

COOPERATING -OR 'CAMPAIGNING FOR" LITllRACV: LET'S REMOVE DOUBTFUL 
. PROMISES^ AND COPE WITH THE Pi^CTlCABLE 

'■ , ' ' ■ * . 

In the past few- years a new dimension seems to have been given to the 
discussion about literacy' and the ^eradication of illiteracy'-. 

ILLITERACY. = IGNORANCE = INDIGNITY: A WRONG EQUATION ' . " ' 

■Active as are in' the field of adult education and development, we 
deplore the fact that many of our colleagues are increasingly 
referri«[g' to illiterates as ignorant, to illiteracy as an indignity 

■4o mankind, and at the same time assuming that illiteracy is the *" 
/rause of oppression, exploitation and further impoverishment. It ig 

/even more deplorable to fihd this attitude in official declarations, 

\reports and so-called research pamphlets that pretend to offer 
insights and guidance, but which, in fact, are misleading in many 
respects. .. .. 

■ 

The. kind o'f despair felt by mi^riy of us in the face o'f the ever- 
increasing mi sery in the world and ever-widening gaps between the 
haves. and have-nots should not become ah. excuse for a wrong . analysis, 
and. can never bedome cf justification for the mere repetition of 
slogans that will not hold water when confronted wi'th a thorough 
exdmination of bur in$ights and day-to-day experiences. 
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CAUSALITY:. APPLARANCES h?^ DECEPTIVE ■ ' . . . 

As far as the. presomptioh of* causality is concerned - cprrelation 
and interdependence *crre nojt equal to causality - there, is no general- 
proved e.vidence that literacy ^ ' . 

* * ' ■ 

'v ■ ■ ■ ' 

^in historical terms was a prerequisite- of economic and social 
developniertt . .In fact historically in Europe and" other 
industrialized countries widespread literacy followed' - 
the industri^al revolution, and they then reinforced each 
other^. ^ . ■ ' ' . ^ 

Nor is there any general evidence that literacy efforts by 
themselves ^ have diminished exploitation and poverty m so- 
called li.teratb societies. 

The f3fct that: the frequently, cited map^ of poverty and 
illiteracy coincide. is'Vo' proof that literacy is the .. 
determi-wmg factor for the distribution •of wealth within" 
a given society «or betweejj nations. 

Many examples h^ve ' shown that ever-increasing ^ef forts for 
. ■. and lairge expenditure, on' literacy did hot" necessarily lead • •■■ 
. to a reduction of poverty . * 

Literacy and intelligence are both context bound,, literacy 
IS not a prerequisi te for intelligent understanding and ^ 
handling of lifie. Literacy becqmes a necessary, or at . 
least an enabling skill, for the. individual in a litej^ate 
.environment..* ■ • '. • 

There is - also nd direct relationship between literacy /and 
the • attainment of participative structures and general human 
I . values > literacy^ is not the exclusive or even self-sufficient- 
skill, for liberation and self-realisation, or for. the 
abolishment of oppression, ' " " 



LITERACY: THE GOOD, THE BAD AND THE UGLY - • • ■ 

Thbis.e who 'still propound the argument that literacy finally leads to 
the enlightenment of individuals and/or mankind should keep in mind, 
that the terrifying arms race and. destruction of unrenewable natural 
resources, which endanger the"^ existence of our world, are not , 
perpetrated by illiterates, but are 'only possible through literacy 
and highly literate specialists although, again, this should not- 
be mistaken as a causal relationship. ' . f 

We should also bear in min^^.^- without • taking a romantic view of ' 
i reiterate' communities - that non-^literate societies have produced 
and still produce j^psj.tive, '^indigenous val^ues and techniques for the 
satisfaction x>f baSic .needs .^a.nd human enrichment., which are important 
and appfopria^. now and may ftecome even more decisive in the future. 
Ar'12 we fully aware and concerned about the .harmful arid oftfen ■ 
destructive .^potentia). of our literacy endeavours^ ,and the indirect, " 
negative influences and repercussions on dGvelopmeat'aX processes 




which clre ai>pareht in phenomfena like rural exodus, negligence of 
t2?^ditional skills and culturefl heritages bound to non-written 
tr^ansfer .from generation to 'generation? 

We do see a perspective ' for integrated . l^iteracy work' as part of a 
more comprehensive concept of adult education and development which 
takes adults literates and illiterates aliJse - seriously in their . 
realization of . their 'lives , and which remains open to the question* 
of vihether literacy can be meaningful or even a'^'xtpol. for change. 
Whether literacy is -a necessary or. helpful to9l for the improvement. 
^ of living conditions can only be assessed according to the spe(>if ic 
pr e V ^i 1 i n g^s it u a t i on , Assessment and decision have to.be based on 
the experience and knowledge of those who 4j::a^onceyned and direc><ly . 
involved, ^ ^ ^ * , ' ■ • ^ 

Our' experience clearly shows^ that* adult ed^ucation and local develop-^ 
• — jnent^-^can qften^be Affected without literacy skills and that the need 
for literacy" riia]^" only arise~ 5'uring^ ir even after the .performance of 
•activities by a given community or the society at large, ^ In imposing 
^literacy albdve ;,all as a precondition we could bp opposing ourN^wn 
. pB-jectives by demotivating the learniCrs and 'le^drh^ to failure; the 
demotivatign effect may be permanent and irreversible. 

Literacy Tik^ any othefr means irt the development of the individual, 
the community and' the society has to ^Je a socially appropriate 
\ 'technology • . A largely literate environment produces the nec!«6ssity 
" f or addi tiona 1 literacy efforts , . Adult education must make provision 
for* motivated learners and try to satisfy their demands, 

REALITY VERSUS WI^SHFUL THINKING 

Le.t Us be honest and realistic: no matter what efforts are* made 
unless the world, North and Soii^th, West and East, and the rich, elite^ 
and powerfyil, within countries are prepared for an alternative orient-' 
ation and a total shift of. financial resources from arms- budgets to 
basic services - illiteracy will be a fact of life even after tjne 
year 2000. Therefore the call for 'eradication of illiteracy by 
the year 2000'. is mispleading and- an unreal is>ic objective . It is m. 
illusion and not a meaningful Utopia. Moreover, j.t is a discrimin- 
ation and. an insult for those who will continue to master' their 
lives as illiterates or non-literates. , 

■ - . \ ■ ■ * . - 
Illiteracy is not a . fatal, disease- which requires a "vaccination 
programme' for its eradication. On the contrary, literacy work needs 
a careful, sensitive and senisible choice of pedagogical approaches, 
neither hand-outs npr injections will help.. ■ ^■ 

^ ■ , ■ . 

CAMPAIGNS: YES ANp/OS NO? ' 

Taking these insights and experiences periougly we must confess that 
. we (3o not. see the possibility nor necessity for either an immediate 
'Confi^ontative approach, or for lit«iracy caillpaigjas as. a strategy for 
everyone arid everywhere a t pr e sen t » ' 
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will* riot the characteristics of centralization,, which are part and 
fiarcel of campaigns, jeopardize very important, essentials of adult 
education, namely .^ participation and self-determination? 

^bove all have^ot mo^ of all past campaigns showrTTHat" the larger 
the campaign the more insurmountable the dif f iculti»es grew- in respect 
to functionality, training. of literacy personnel, produbtion of 
materials ^n meaningful quantities and qualities, tran^ort, etc. etc 

Nevertheless, we do see two other aspecjts and uses of campaigns: 

Campaigns for information, creation of public awareness and- • 
motivatio/i for literacy. 

.... . ■ ■ . ' ■ • . 

r. Literacy ^camjtSigns. in the context of 'Tar reaching changes ,/ ■ 
or revolutions ,in society - a context- which' adult . education 
cannot presuppose, nor create, by itself, nor awtfit™"^"*^*^" 

CONTINUITY IN CO()peAaTION * * . 

We are conscious oi the interrelation be twee^i, adult education and 
development, p'herafore we sh^li^ continue To support adult education 
and lite^racy in.ouriown country and in the framework of international 
cooperation. :,In our international work our prime concern will 
continue to be the /improvement of the living .conditions of the poor 
who form t!he majority Ln Afr.iga, Asia and Latin Aineri.c*a through adult 
education, 
deyelopmer 
limitatior 
Shown a fe 
with our c 



We are of 
diversity 



while ^fecognizing the limitations'. of education for the 
t process*^ At ^ the. same tiipe we realize our quantitative " 
s faced by this huge task, although the last decade has ' 
vourable irtcrease of resources for our work in cooperation 
dult education partners* ■ , ■ ■ 

the opinion that it is better to continue with the present 
of modest approaches in literacy ^o^^ / embedded in many 



other activities of non-formal education and deve lopme n t . 
■ . ' . * » ' ■ r 

INVITATION TO DIALOGUE . . 

. ■ V . • 

We would api^reciate an open dialogue on . the issue of 'literacy for . 
development*.^ which would stimulate the theory and practice of adult 
education »kiike for the benefit of the learners. 



Heribert Hinzen, Jakob Horn, Wolfgang Leumer, .Rolf Niemann 

German Adult Education Association (DW) \. 

Department for • International Cooperation 

- ■ ■ y • •» ■ 



Am^ng--t)Ve 'S^ivQt comments aavxc thene, fpom Dp ' iHJ e t'unc ja , 
Sri Lanka: ' ■ - • ~ - — , 



• LITERACY • . ■ . 

• It is a thought provoking presentation of some critical issues re 

; literacy, and would appear as a continuation of a dialogue initiated ' > 
by Nyerere with his opening address at Dar-es-Salaam in 1976. There 
is certainly- much futility in^ursuing literacy for its own sake^' 
without due consideration to and understanding of life and social 
situatioits/ cultural valxies, life-skills or even survival skills. 

However some apprehension can be caused, in the way. this dialogue is 
conducted/ if the l>and of the developed countries is made to .look as 
i^ pulling the reins and .turning off the taps, or even laying the * ^ 

guide-lin.es. Ev^en Sri Lanka, .with' its acclaimed ' high literacy rates\ 
is often left out in-most activities connected with .literacy. Many • 
people. can read fnany* things into any assuifipcion or cp#fClusions. 
^ Still for all, as you rightly suggest, tl^ere ^^Id^ \a useful 
dialogue, and a closeirlook at some of the perceived assumptions. 

Illiteracy = Ignorance; This certainly is a' hangover from- our * 
colonial experience, where traditional knowledge -and -skills had 
scant respect or understanding of the colonial masters. Such things . . 
were considered superstitions. On the other hand despite lack of . 
reading ability, both men and women had acquired a deep knowledge I 
and understanding of religion and culture and a wide variety of 
..skills. A person's conduct was more important than Ipook knowledge. 
Conduct ( seela ) was the way. .to introspection ( samadhi ) and to * 
. k nowl edge^ ^X^ji^^y^ k nova..edg.e..as...^^^ ok • learn"^ - " - 

^W^^^<^Gf 1 1 f 1 c a ?e s . Where as it should al^o include development ♦ 
of character. 

" ^ f ' ■ 

However there should not be a total abandoning of literacy efforts. 

Literacy should rather De a tool/process in the total .development of 

humankind. Here one is reminded of the proVerbial Drahmin who knew 

all the' texts,^ but was totally lacking in life skills which would 

enable him to 'face the perils of -a capsizing boat, in which he was 

being - ferried. * . 

Causality: This assumption is buttressed by the Srilankan experience 

in family planning work, where, contrary to nu;:mally hel5 assumptions, 

best reported results have, been recorded among the least literate of 

the population, /being the Tamil- population in tea estates. But this 

does not necessarily mean that literates are not equally motivated 

towards- the sairfe. ris there,' on the other hand> a correlation . ■ 

between poverty and .religion , and poverty and culture? What," on the 

same count, ia the correlation between literacy and rationality? 

/ • / , . J ^ " * ■ 

Literacy and frotal Mobilisation: Mass literacy campaigns have 
relevance and meaning in certain circumstances, such as in the 
socialist countries, where it is a form. of mass mobilisation for the 
attainment of certain goaJ^s. It is not for its own sake, but only 
as .a means to an end . 
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D)i h\riiau I ( Du la I ) Hagu e oJ\ ifang ladeip i veaponded aa 
follows: .« 



• COOPERATE OR CAMPAIGJ^fc LITERACY A MUST / ' 

A recent writing by Heribert Hinzen And others entitled, 'Cooperating 
ot Campaigning for Literacy: Let*s Remove Do.ubtfui Promises aad Cope 
•with the Practicable' , is a thought-provoking ana interesting reading. 
The arguments put forwa'rd elaborate some of the deepseated fconcerns, 
which, however, usually are either ignored or overlooked by the 
traditional adult educators and planners. Nevertheless, from a 
Third W.orlii point of view, some of the issues raised in the article . 
may be wortn re-examining. 

> ^ A" V 

It has been rather confirmed that illiterates are^eferred to as 
ignorant by many of the adult educators. Be.-^ides^ 11 i terates are 
assumed also, to be stupid and indifferent about their jprobLems and 
prospects. This is a deplorable attitude but this can only be ^ 
rectified through improved awareness >ana appreciation of <!he^ 
situation by the practitioners and not by denying access of the . 
illiter'ates to •educational/literacy paigrams- « - 

The authq^s have referred to industti^al revolution^er iod in Europe 

and *discussed i'ts ejffectsXon the spi?^ad of li'teracy. But the 

current situation* in the Third WorM countries are far mor^ different, 

..and complex. Although relatively primitive and not yei/y w'idesi^ead, 
with the, advent of modern communication system and other amenities 
for modern living in thes-e countries, people are exposed to a variety 
of experiences. The^ gradual fall and Wi thdrawai- of " Br itish mpire " ^" ' 
from most of J.ts Third World colonies and, the newly earned independ- 
ence has produced long term impact on* the people's psychosocial 
constitution.* Thus, the development versus literacy inter-relatlon- 

. ship,- as explained, may no. longer stand valid. 

• . » 
Unfortunately the authors hav« isolated literacy and failed to put 
it in the total -context of de^Jelopment , Although there is no proof 
that literacy alone has diminished exploitation and poverty, there 
is no evidence that illiteracy has alleviated the situation either. 
There is statistical evidence^^that the literate nations enjoy higher 
per capita income than their less literate counterparts. Faulty" 
planning, which is a -product of political developments, and weak 
implementation and follow-up of literacy or a development program 
for that matter, does not justify the. statement that expenditure - for 
literacy programs are ill-conceived. Since literate people and' 
literate environment will continue to influence human life for years 
to come, striving for. an illiterate primitive society, will only help 
increase the gap between the haves and have nots and strengthen the 
hands of cc^rrupt literates. Participation is' a* so.cial process and is 
influenced by several variables, and under the current environment, 
is neither attainable in a lite.rate 'nor also in an illiterate 
society, to its truest sense. 

It. is understandable that illiterates are- not responsible for arms • 
raq6, destruction of unrenewable natural resources ' and other .related 
genocidal phenomenon. But historicailly the illiterates are the 



victims of poverty/ ill-heal\th, an<l.to a:. greater extent, population 
boom-, .liJ>€^1fation frdifn which is" virtually impossible. This .vicious 
cycle itself is- self-destructive* and a threat to the future human * . 
existence. . Virtually" so i-^ne and heavenly rural society' is now a 
•reminiscffe.nc^ of -.the past, 'and ca;i only survive -if they are 
reinforced with aggressive literacy and simultaneous socio-economic 
development effoirts. • The onus to make provision for motivated 
learners should hot be on^ on the adult educatign programs, but 
other, comporient activities conducive to this «^ituation a.re tg be 
orchestrated. . ^ . ^ ^ <^ * ■ 

The aSithojs have taken resort to some health terms'; eg, * eradication 
OM i.lflteracy by the year 2000* (reminds, health for all by the year 
2000)./ 'vaccination program for eradication df the* illiteracy* / and 
the Like. But similarities end here. Let us see what happens, if 
the.^ relevant examples, are stretched further. The objective of 
health for all is an estimated target. It may not be (presumably) 
achievable, but this is a lighthouse, guiding stair to usher planner 
and .implementers to a definite go^l. Nevertheless,, this does not 
mean that MIeaith for all* is an unrealistic objective, on the 
contrary, understandably at least something will be achieved,^ which 
would have, been impossible without this- pre-set objective. Is this 
an illusion and not a meaningful Utopia? Ts this a d^iscrimination 
and an insult for those who will be compelled to maintain their • 
lives as sick or unwell? ' ^' . • 

Illiteracy may hot be fatal for human'body, but far more damaging to 
'the ever burgeoning section of mankind. " Vacaination programs, to 
the author's surprise do not have to reach iOO% ^population, but the 
idea is to cover maximum percentage of population so that an environ- 
ment is created which is- not conducive for the growth of particular 
disea'fee> I think this concept of creating and ijiaintenance -of a 
favourable environment is key to the success of a vaccination program 
and by the same token, of an adult education program... 

.. I agree, adult eddcatipn is not toothpaste or any consumable commodity 
that can be sold through campaign approach^ Bot even the campaign of 
a consumer item is also synchronized and ihtegi^'ated with effective 
marketing arid distribution system.. Besides, the emphasis is again . 
on jnaintenance. A good mix and timing of campaign approach or any 
other method with proper integration with various development 
approaches may seem appropriate. A system that works in one place, 

•may not be suitable ^or another social structure. But it is the . 
practitioner's responsibility to Identify and try the method. . 
However, even if one is to say ..that the methods so far employed may be 
wrong, that does not mean that literacy is detrimental to any modern 
day. human society. .Till to "date . writing is the most scientific, 
effectivj^ and efficient, tool for communication, if used pi;operly 
with. other societal variables. • . 

i . ' • ■ • . ■ 



MASS LITERACY:- YES OH KO? 

*' • ■ . . 

Porhqps now comes the time for us.t^^put blie issue of literacy in 
its proper perspeptive. A perspective of what it means for people • 
individually like you and me to hav6 itand what the consequences 
are for not having it. To Aargue that since in -historical terms 
literacy has never becyi proven to be a prerequisite^ of economic and 
social development, ^encc no justif icatio/i for wide-sprqad or univer- 
sal literacy can janly m?an one thing; a pr j.vi lege "to some a*nd "denial 
to .the-^est^«(majority) . Because cettainly industrialization and the ., 
resultant social economic development could not have been generated 
and sustained by illiterates? Who was to decide what members of the 
community were- to.be made ^iterate with which to»have easier access, 
to the sources of knowledge and information to develop themselves 
and be«< prime actors . of' change and progress, 

Lei/*s face the fact. Literacy is. imperative in a literate society. 
It is imperative not because' it is the cause of oppression, exploit- 
ation and impoverishment (although, as we shall see later it has. an 
indirect bearing on. theSe deplorable consequences) , but for its 
value even as an enabling skill to dial with the requirement of a . 
Ij.terate Sommunity. 

It can be said that nowadays, .society, even the so-called 
■traditional, is exempt from a penetrating and sometimes harmful ■ 
surge of modernization^ Any reference to a .purely traditional, and 
non-literate society in which people are supposed to be contentedly 
satisfying their basic needs and human enrichment, overlooks the ■ 
und^rcurren,t dynamic changes occurring in those communities. 

It is exactly these societies that were vulnerable to a barrage i^-f 
literacy requisites which they were i 1 1-equipped to cope with, 
resulted in human mis.ery, even death. In dealing with products of 
agrochemical industry , for instance, which are proliferating even in 
the remotest and non-literate village communities, the simple ikill 
of reading the label can spell the* di f ference between safe use and 
fat;^l- poisoning or intoxication. At least, illiteracy does lead to 
deprivation and waste and curtailment of human potentials . to reach 
optimum self growth and self actualization. 

Let me illustrate the point with what literacy means for a person in 
a village life in Indonesia at present. Village government used to 
be the most indigenous and democratic political institution. It 
was made up of people (villagers) nominated arid elected direct by and 
from among themselves and tan itaj own affairs on its own resource?. 
. The leaders' who were elected^ were usually characterised as honest, 
intelligent, inspiring, a naturaT* leader and' very . of ten illiterate. 
NoW it has changed, one requirement for their election has been added" 
ie, literacy skill. No rriatter'^iow intelligent one can be, how 
.qualified a villager be for a position of a village chief ,. if he/she 
'is illiterate, he/she cannot be made chief. . . 



\ 



St • societies , illiterates haves no access to certain occupations 
no matter how adept or skilful he/^he is in the relevant field. 

In some'others , illitei^ates are not given the opportunity to cveij 
exerci's<:5 their- fundaTtiental ricjht t6 vote, to elect and be elected 
as a representative. If literacy -^las nothincj to do^^wit^f irite 1 1 igenco ,. 
wiJth wisdom, • etc . , why can't we have an illiterate as </illacje chief, 
^ policeman, teacher, judge or f or. thai^^niatter , president" of t,ho 
country? Who knows that among' i 1 1 i terates , there are" those with 
high potentials to become what lie/she is capc^le of becoming? If 
he/she remains illiterate, can these potentials be realised? 

/ * 

So, if .literacy is not ''the cause -of oppression, explo^itation or 

furth(^r impover ishireh t> are there not. indications enouc/n that 
illiteracy leads to deprivation, to curtailment of. opportunity lor. 
' optimum selt growth, to become foreman instead of labourer, to 
become . leaders who lead others inste.ad of followers being led by 
others, etc. to., find the* mpst jVroduc-tivp and useful place in one's » 
community? I53 it not justified {enough tu demand literacy for all 
simply because of v/hpt one 'can possibly become with it in tetms of 
self growth and self-deve lopment or because of enabling skilL to cope 
.with the requisites of a literate society in which one has to live 
nowadays?' Another perspective of literacy may also be viewed from 
another angle. I f we consider literacy as one of' the fruits of 
civi li'zation or one of the products of culture to be* en joyed by all 
because of its intrins,ic value, why should there be a discrimination 
of those who may and may^ not share the enjoyment? 

The advocacy for universal literacy or li teracy.. f or all within .thei., 
■~ shortest "Jiossible time should not be delimitated simply because of'^ 
mere technical considerations, such asi insurmountable difficulties 
with respect to functionality, training of ^iteracy personnel, 
production of ' mater ia Is. for illiterates .as well as neo- 1 i terates 
and transportation: ' or difficulty in maintaining or sustaining 
motivation and interest for literacy for the majority, etc.,- etc. 
to the^ effect that literacy campaigns are rejected out of hand. 
Because if we learn from a few countries that have tried before, 
, literacy teaching on a massive scale is feasible. Take Cuba and 
Indonesia* fo» example. Cuba. has provided us with a unique experience 
in how a mas£ literacy campaign couid be generated to bring about 
social cnandfe through mobi lizin^ own resources for other than purely 
econoiTiic considerations. 

One major- weakness in these two campaigns had beeh attributed to 
the failure to sustain the momentum for after care activities up to 
a level of functional . literacy . 

The argument for integrating literacy into broader educational or 
developmental schemes should not obscure the assumption that literacy 
.. is very important in its own right as indicated earlier, . . " " . . 

If we should. proceed with modest apprpaches in li teracy work , it. must 
only be considered as a strategy which is subject tp resources at . 
hand, a tacit admission that we fail to generate indigenous and \local 
potentials for active par tic ijpation in this noble effort. 
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hlTEt^ACY. AND UEVKLOPMENT ' . 

•V ' • 

There may be a yarj^ety of reactions to . the interesting statement, 
Co operating or C amp a i g n i n g for Literacy ,- from our German colleagues. 

■Some of us ma;^ be inclined, given the size of the task ahead, to 
take issue with i^them on their statement that 'it is. betliei to continue 

*with the present divefsi ty ,of modest approaches inrliteracy work' than 
presumably, to launch' a thorough going campaign for tiie development of 
adult literacy. DCes^ not thinking of this kind, one may ask, smac/Cf'cif 
defeatism? ■ . 

I shall .return to this question' lat^r. Meantime let us say that I 
find much wisdom in the German statement: much that endorses what 
thoughtful practitioners in the adult literacy field in Austr,alia . 
have written' and said \^en reflecting on their- own v.'ork:. mu6h that 
should bo beyond di.S[)ut.e a^r.ong tlie experienced and 'on liqii tened . This 
is evident from many of th^.^argumentS in thd statenient. 

First it is? contended that we should not write down t\\Q world's " , 
^illiterates as i*gnorant and presumably unintelligent. ■ Nor should we 
assume that illiteracy is the cause of oppression, ex^^loi tation and' 
further impoverishment. This is surely the beginning of wisdom. We 
■need an end to the thinking which in oor day to day life as- well as 
in the Third World, identifies the educated ahcl literate as^^first ' 
rate arid as . Intel ligent . and the inadequately literate as third rate • 
and unintelligent. Unless we are able to make an end to this "kind * 
Of thinking there can be little real cooneration between the literate, 
and those who feel themselves to be- outsAfie the literate culture, ' 
and, in consequence ,^ drives for- the de^p^opment of adult literacy must 
fail. But to agi;ee that illiteracy is not the. 'cause "of oppression, 
exploitation and impoverishment* is not to suggest that the confidence 
which. c6mes\ from the ability to express their thoughts bo words is, 
unlikely^ to be a powerful and essential factor in helping the 
*disa*dvantaged to resist oppression, overcome poverty and feel that 
•they matter in*° this confusing and rapidlyj^ changing world. ^ - 

The es^nce of the arguments put forward in the s ta temeht!* may. well be 
fo^(M^in the following sentence^: -* *'Nor is there/ any general evidence 
■td's\rgest that literacy-efforts by themse Ives have diminished ■ 
t^exploitation and poverty in so-called literate countries'. Sinpe 
very little 'general evidence' has been produced in 'literacy efforts* 
this is not surprising. But experience ^ai^d commonsense do suggest 
that to tackle, any, social problem ~ be it illiteracy, poverty, child 
delinquency, drug addiction or adult ""crime ~ by treating it alone and* 
without re'gard for *tlTe total community ■ situa tion from which it has 
- arisen .would be ^foolish in the extreme. I would, therefoi;ii, agree 
not only that ' literacy effof'ts by^ themselves ' would be urilikely to 
do much to diminish the general despair of the disadvantaged, but 
•also that, if undertaken in splendid isolation, such effotts would 
be unlikely to do much toraise the generad level of literacy. But 
where: leadership is sensitive and imaginative * literacy efforts' are 
not lij^ly to be 'by themselves', * > 



The paragraph headed 'Campaigns: Yes and No* is, as the heading 
suggests'/ inconclusive. There writers warn against the dangers of 
centralized campaigns and the problems involved in 'coping with size 
'and conclude that literacy campaigns are not /a strategy for every- 
one and everywhere at present*. But they. do concede the appropriate- 
ness of (1) 'camp^gns" for information, creation of public awareness 
and motivation for literacy *, ^ and (2) *campaigns in the context of 

• far re-acl^ing changes .or revolutions in society*. • Perhaps this 

amounts to little more, than counseling caution and suggesting tfjat . * ^ 
eacR case should be examined on its merits. The dangers of central- 
,-ization are real but to be forewaj^ned surely makes it possible to be 
fore-airmed. Nor do existing adult literacy . authorities, ill equipped 
to cope with a heavy, potential demand, and therefore very fearful of 

• it, need, to be reminded of the problems of size. But here again 

, decent r ail zat4. on could help and planning is consistent Vith decentral-- 

. ization. Campaigns for public awateness and motivation are, it<seems 
to me, not merely appropriate or useful, but esserftial to any serious 

■ movement to develop the level of adult literacy. And I should think " 
that all the really significant movements for adult . literacy in qur 
immediate future will be if not *.in the context of revolutions*,', at 
least a function, of a radical compassionate re-thinking of. , the » ' 

responsibilities that we adults . have for each other: a re-thiriking . ^ 

' which must be given practical expression if cominUni ties are to remain 
, or become democratic. - . 

Of apurse, the suggestion^ that 'literacy campai^s* are not ^or every- 
one does imply that they are for some. Before it came to powfer the 
present Australian Federal Labor Government premised' to initiate and ' 
fund, in cooperation with the States; a rtationwide campaign fqr adult 
literacy. It how has before it a precise recommendation. This pro-, 
vides for funding to enable the responsible authorities, over a " 
three 'year period, to meet existing but unsatisfied demand and to . 
;prepare and plan for much more comprehensive provision later. If 
adopted this recommendation would^rallow" for the kii)d of experiment- 
... ation., ■ participatory research and community consultation which is the 
antithesis of the ^immedl^tjs confrohtative approach' reflected by. our 
Germainr colleagues. But this doeS' not mean th^t the approach should 
be other than thorough and determined. Any campaign for adult 
literacy must obviously be sincere and purposeful. But as in ail ' 
adult education it is of supreme ' importance that: . re lationships 
should be genuinely and sensitively egalitarian. To Imagine, that we 
are entitled to» prescribe for the ;lives oJ^ others would be a cardinal , 
and^catastrophic mistake. Our task is surely to help the disadvan- 
taged to create for themselves an . environment in which they will be 
able to gro't/.v . ' ' . 

I have appreciated, this invitaticm to an open dialogue on the issue 
; t>f.. literacy and. development. Jt is, indeed, timely. . 

• ^ ■ ■ #• ^' 
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An In dian cowmen t aorneo' from (Dr) K.M .s'. Benjamin , ^ " ■ H 
i 'Director of th^. Centre for Human Deve,lopm.ent and ^Social " 

Change in Madras: . • • . 

-AOULT EDUCATION ANO LITERACY " " ' ' ' 

• ■ ^ . ■ . ' " '• 

People had been liying in the world a long time before systematically- 
developed script became a basis for comitiunication. Unfortunately, 
indications over If .pejriod of centuries" suggest that an individual's- 
level of literacy does riot necessarily guarantee the expected result: 
full human development. in our iinmediate experience, we' have found 

o tha^t. those, who have a quite strong* ability to read and write are 
sorftetimes unable to meet even their basi<: "neecjs; ie, three . meal-s a- 
day, decent and simple housing, basic clothes to cover one* s' body 

. against the vagaries of "nature. 

In this context, over emphasising the imiportance of^ literacy becomes 
stupid. In reality, literacy has riot yielded, the desired results with 
the mass of people. In fact. in several societies, written language is 
used as the basic tool ojg oppression. One has ^^to distinguish, very ./ 
clearly between literacy and education. Often literacy isequated. 
with- education. This is a' sad situation which triviallses the broad, 
concept of education as the process whereby human beings constantly 

. learn how to ensure their basic needs and how to cope.- positively ' 

' with life* s problems. 

On the other.hand, the^ teaching of writing, reading and 'rithmetic. - 
•the three Rs* of basic literacy ~ has not changed the face of hunian " 
. society, particularly in the Third World. «an industrialised, 
societies, the highly literate are unable to recognise that the 
*progress' taking place is a lop-sided deveiopment producing fewer 
solutions than problems, such as pollution, imbalanced use of 
resourci^s, nuqlear war, militarisation,'^ pgycho-emotionat depression, 
loneliness, etc.. .Even so, thenchallenges facinig the Thirc?%World are 
much sharper as they highlight m9re fundamental problems which are 
impossible to disguise.; . ^ 

Those w|io argue for the importance of literacy alone are certainly - " . 
living in a. fool's paradise. Such arguments are delusions. • They -i 
could be presented only b.y those who aire seeking to maintain ^the 
status quo of . the existing socio-economic, and poli tical . (dis) order, 
a system whicji, incidentally, ensures: the perpetuation of the misery, 

-squalor and exploitation of . the masses,' the non literate^ 

. ' ^ • • .J ■ •., ■ t 

Certain conclusions emerge from current experiments and experiences 
in adult education: ultimately, the crucial educational need of 
today is the pOliticlsation of . the poor and' the marginalised. Such^ 
pollticisation should be carried but In the context of a sharp «\ 
ideological b^soJand a clear vision for^the future. ' Otherwise it ^ 
becomes yery difficult for people \ro work«jointly or to carry on the' 
tasX ina sustained manner. 

There are interesting' experiments in the systematic building tap of 
■ people Vs lnovements currently taking {>lace along . non-party political- " 
lines. It is good, to see that such visions are. .emergin^^in different . 



pockets, "One can only hope that these individual visions will join 
together to give a much stronger and broader understanding of the 
ailments of society. When this happens,, we should be able to get 
a much. clearer concept of the role and -the nature of adult education. 
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The Editor . of ASFBAE Courier makes no apology for airing ' 
these important questions y even thokigh they may cause some 
unease and even conflict among adult educators. It is very 
important that we -be as clear as we can what we are trying • 
to doy how best to go about ity and how far tt achieves its 
objectives r and perhaps has some consequences as well^ that 
were not planned for or intended,. ■ 

ICAE has rticently l<iunched a Newsletter which enables adult 
' (Educators to follow and con tribute^ to this discussion^ and, 
generally to exchange views and experience about literacy. 
Li teracy N etwork is edited by Anil Bordia^ ?2 Devi Path^ 
Kanota Baghy Jaipur ^ India. Keaders are invited to correspond 
with Anil Bordia and. to send him materials for use in. the 

■ ■ ■ r 

.One of the most stimulating sessions at .the recent Adult 
Education Symposium in Shanghai y China (May 2984) addressed 
\ . the question of literacy. Dr Carman St John Ilunter^s brief 

paper, 'Literacy.: the .Moving Target' y is closely reasoned 
^" and full of significant ^oi'^ts. 

... " ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' 



LITERACY: THE MOVING , TARGET . ^ . 

Carman St J. Hunter 

CHINA SYMPOSIUM," May .1984 . ' / . 

The major purpose of this brief papervis to ' provoke discvissior^round 
some of the issues that underlie- the 'literacy debate'. Perhaps no 
othe^r apparent Jy . simple concept ' has created so much difference of 
opinion as . the questions surrounding literacy ... Everyone agrees that 
literacy is important, but beyond that affirmation/ there are seem- 
-ingly . endless. qCiestipns. And there are a series of myths which, 
though generally discredited by those' most knowledgeable in the field 
persist in different forms to cloud the d^cussion. 

THE LITERACY MYTHS " . ' * . 

I It is commonly iDelieved that it is possible to compare levels of 
literacy among nations on an international scala. Various world 
bodies put>lish statistics purporting to show the literacy levels in 
every nation of the. world. T.he figures are quoted to prove a wide 
range of points, by pe^rsons who ought to know better. Comparative 
statistics h.aVe no meaning unless they are based on comparable data. 
In the case of literacy, such comparable data does not exist. There 
is no set inventory of. skills t:hat is measured in "every coUntry of 
the world. . 



The second myth is that there should be s^dch* a sef of absolute 
measures that would allow us ^to compare^ one nation with another; 
But literacy is a set of skills related to theVoding and decoding 
of .written language. The ability to code and decide is hot an end 
in itself. It .is used by people to accomplish purp^oses important to 
themselves within certain cultural and personal paramfiters. Depend- 
ing on the level of social , economic and cultural development, nations 
require larger or, smaller numbers of citizens at di fferent • levels of 
•proficiency to fulfii the current needs of the society. Therefore,, 
the question of. who needs what level of literacy skills to do what, 
is a key question. This varies from one culture to another and, even, 
within cultures. An Indonesian. villager and an urban- Canadian will 
obviously require different levels' of literacy skills. Jfk. Therefore, 
even if Hihere were a way to use the same inventory of skills to 
measure t;he literacy level of two persons' so distant firom each other 
geographically and culturally, the result would tell ^us very little. 
The. reality is that desirable levels of literacy not "only vary within 
and among nations, but, also, over time. A person living in Paris. in 
.1984 will require considerably^ greater literacy skills to carry on 
his/her daily work compared to the sk'iiTis a Parisian needed in 192.4, . 
for example . " . - >. 

This latter point leads us immediately to another myth. It is quite 
common to* hear about the need to eradicate "illiteracy. While it is 
quite possible that a nation could, achieve universa 1 basic literacy, 
that is, reach the goal of haying every "-citizen able to; write her 
name and read a simple passage or write a paragraph that would be 
intelligible, few, if. |j|y, nations have accomplished this task. 
However, as modernization takes place, the person with those minimal 
skills would probably encounter,9..grea t difficulty functioning in the 
society. Since literacy competence is riot some absolute minimal 
level of achievement but, rather, a competence that is related to a 
set of demanijs that the society lays on those who wish to participate 
invit, then literacy "is, indeed, a moving target. Once a minimal . 
,goal. has been 'achieved , another will be required. 

THE PERSONAL DIMENSION 

■In 1962 UNESCO stated that; • ' . 

A person is literate wherr he has acquired the essential 
knowledge and skills which enable him to engage in all 
those activities in which literacy is required for 
* ef-fective functioning . in his group' and cominuni ty and - 
whose, attainments in- reading, writing and arithmetic ^ 
make it possible for him to continue to use these skills, 
toward his own and the cd^jjjmu^^ development.. / 

Once 'literacy ha^ been described in functional terms, as in this 
definition, it becomes aln[iost impossible to think. only about external 
ijiieasurement * A nation can set desirable literacy levels and measure 
them, China has, at. different periods defined . literacy as the ability 
to read 1000, 1500 or 2.000 characters. In the samb way, the .United 
State.s has set 4th or 6th or 8th grade reading, levels as^minimum . 
standa;rds. Employers also screen prospective employees according to 
levels required for specific Jobs. However, these aife external stand- 



ards and apply to specific, points in time. The UNESCO definition, 
and others that are similarly broad, are more developmental. As " 
conditions and ambitions chanige, individuals can only apply internal " 
standards to judge their own levels of achievement. Who, other than 
the person concerned, can truly say whether he can *enga%e in. all 
those activities in which literacy is required for effective function- 
ing'? Who, other than the person concerned; kn6ws whether he can 
*use his skills in his own and the communi ty * s development'? 

Of course^ literacy means reading and writing, but- at what level? 
There is a sense in wiiich the level can only be^ determined by what 
a person needs/wants/hopes to be gib le to do. . Agnation can set minimal 
levels that define literacy but these have little' to do, in reality,, 
'with the objectives individuals set for themselves.. Whenever 
■participants in a literacy group are asked why they are seeking 
literacy skil^s.at whatever level.^ the. responses are very different. 
One wants to" help her children with their studies; another hopes 
to write letters to a relative living far away. Some have ambition^ 
involving further stud]^and far-reaching vocational goals. Whether 
or not the minimal ,staKard set externally, will be sufficient to 
enable the individual to reach his perso^l goals, is another sign ' 
of how the target changes, in this instance', within individual 
Lives. ' Mihimum standards can be set, but are there any maximum" 
standards?' These are very persona 1^.^ * 

But there is alv^ays a limit set', sometimes 6y the persons themselves 
and sometimes by conditions that they cannot control . Think for "a 
moment about who the 'illiterates* are in any society. Are people 
poor becaus<^they are illiterate or illiterate bec^se they are poor? 
This is one the questions that has caused a great deal of' contro- ^ 

'verisy in literacy discussions,. Generally it is easiest to avoid 
further discussion by saying that this is like the question of which 
comes first, the chicken or the egg? This. is a complex matter about? 
which there can be no absolute po$ition. The evidence requires.. 

.serious consideration. , . .. ' 

. THE ECONOMICS OF LITERACY . . • ^■ 

Why is it true^that the highest rates of absolute, illiteracy are in 
the poorest nations? In China , ' pirior to 1949, large landowners, 
government employees and the' small afflueirt-class in general were. not 
illiterate. Internal and external oppressipns had kept the masses 
poor. Once, the barriers .to economic develppment were removed, a 

1. message of hope for the future was delivered together with* the great . 

r literacy campaigns. Within industrialized nations,, the poor (minor^ ■ 
ities^ women, immigrants , older people) have* the lowest literacy^ 
levels i Their options for development are few, therefore there are 
less demands for literacy in the^r daily lives, and,, therefore, they 
have the'^ lowest literacy levels. Economic development and the hope of 
participating in its benefits cause- literacy skills to be more highly 
prized. Sometimes Only, the hope is necessary. Change begins, to 

^ take place before ttre, hope is fq^Ily realized. Where dramatic social 
and political change has occurred, 'litet^acy_ campaigns have had far 
.greater success than in nations where there has. been no such change. 
There is, of course, the possibility of serious j^oblems for individr- ' 

-•liwals and for the masses . if ^hppes are raised and^not realized. ^ 



All. of this is to^s.ay that . raiding this literacy level of marginal 
peoplev those" left b^l^ind in any society,, requires more than thte ' 
provision of an increased number of literacy programs. Individual • 

• or group motivation is in^di^-^ct relation to the degree of anticipa- 
tion ;that the'^ffort to achieve literacy skills will pay off in some 
.tangibl^e way. When economic and social barriers to full participa- 
tion in society aire. .removed, • tfie ^motivation for and pursuit of 

Mitefacy skills follow^ When the desire to acquire literacy is 
present, how can programs best be structured to meet the needs of 
adults Ipng exclude,d from learning opportunities?. . 

CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS' 

'Just. as existing barriers to participation 'in the' full life of the 
society must be rembyed before there is a' notable change in the 
desire for literacy, there. is, built into the goals and methodology 
of.s.uccessful ptograms,^ the assumption that the learners will actu-. 
ally be full participants in the future. The following criteria 
have Been developed by -a group of literacy specjlalist's:.-^ , 

Learning programs -Inust emerge from the nlseds^.and- pfot^lems . 
* . . o,f the learners "themselves. Xctive, coris^sioujs, organized 
,^ 'vp^rticipation of the population in all. levels and stages 
- of the pro^rcftn is fundamental. ' , 

Programs must"hav<? credibility with, and inspire trust in, .. ' 
the illiterate population in order to motivate and mobilize*. . 
them Vf or the learning process. , 

Programs must include both the .^tiidyof theory and. oppor- 
tunity for practice..' ^ 

Programs Should make use of animateurs, who are integrated 
.in the'* life of the local communities where the* programs 
are tQ -take place. / . ' ^ 

Learners ihust; have opportunity to participate in the 
construction of materials to be used>. in the program. 

At the level of literacy instruction, also., we' can see that the 
target is a moving orie,. ^ qood irtstructipn does ;not see illifceraHie 
or semi-literate .persons as a homogeneous mass to receive 'identical 
treatment.. Methodology, and materials must b.e shaped, as closely' as 
possible to the- particular conditions,, desires hopes and . abilities - 
of each, group of learners. It is the unlocking of, indiyidual 
creativity and imagination that is at stake; /othe^irwise,' to what ' 
^nd the cultivation of literacy skills? The ultimate target amqng 
.all.. the moving targets is the literate .individual freely eontributiug 
to the building of a bfett^r society. \ * . 

t^SUMMARY '* . - ' " v. 

l*iteracy. does not^represent; a standard to be reached once and for^ail 
Sather, -literacy requirements change according to the opportunities 
fpr their use. ^Theyo differ from one aocietj^ to ..another and within ' 
p^krticuiar society* ... They also ch<a;nge over time. ' Motivation to. . 



acquire literacy increases as social impediments are removed and 
economic, options increased. Popular literacy campaigns and literacy 
teaching have greater success when they are accompanied by policy 
changes in the larger socij^ty thait move toward, greater inclusivenes# 
of all levels of the population in all aspects of national life. 
They are also more effective when methods and materials are grounded 
in the daily life of the people served. 

1 The Commission on Lit^acy, International Council for Adult 
^ Education, .*Meeting in Paris, ^October 1982. . • 



This aeatvon on literacy aotjtinuea witn an official vcpovi 
on the aupvant Thai litovaaij campaign from the, Dapav tmant of 
iV-onfdvinfTp^luaation whiah ia vcoponoible , for itt) adviinio tvation y 
and extractG • fronr an illioninnting deoaviptive and move ■ • » 
subjective , acaoxiffs^of the Campaign as it appeava ' fvom the . 
field\- The vepavtSiao pvepar.ed by Dv Kaoama Vavavavn, fpivcotov 




of t h e Ca mpa ign . 
THE THAI NATIONAL. LITERACY CAMi?AIGN • • • ; 

THE NEED FOR. A NATIONAL LITERACY- CAMPAIGN 

The -year" 198 3 marked the 700th anniversary of the invention of the 
Thai alphabet under the command of King Ramkaiyihang the Great. Today,, 
literacy is no longer a privilege granted to a few but it is 
considered to b6 a 'basic night of ev^ry Thai. Literacy is identified 
a'^^ a dedisive factoi:^ in the_ liberation^ 

a precondition for broad-based democratic participation and. as an 
indispensable. .vehicle for the develoj^ent of the society. 

Vet/ while the nation celebrates the 700th anniversary pf the Thai 
alphabet, approximately 3.5 million Thai§ are left at a disadvantatje 
boca-use they are illiterate. These people are found among the poorest 
of the poor in every province of the nation. Sixty per cent ard 
within the working age groups and approximately 60 per cent are women. 
Any struggle jEor a developed and a just society cannot he achieved if 
it fails to reach 10.5 per cent of our population foundr in the national 
census to be illiterate.. 

As an indication of its fiiriTt commitment to the eradication of 
illiteracy, the Thai government sets a target in the Fifth Social ^ 
and .Eiconomic Development Plan to reduce the country's illiteracy 
rate among the working age population. . Accordingly,' a plan has-been 
formulated to reach 1.5 million illiterates within five years, with 
■ emphasis thos^ within the ''cige groups of 14 --3/5. 

While there\are several on^-gping efforts to cope witVthe illiteracy 
problem, ^the^ universalizatiori of primary educaticfn will ensure that 
every 'Child will have access to schooling and .that there will be ^ 
fewer and fewer ney/ illiterates. For the out-of -schoql population, 
the Department pjf Nbnformal Education, has' been organizing functional 
-liter'^cy teaching* • It aims to promote rational thinking, to provide 
basic and fundamental education as well as to certify graduates for 
primary education.. To.atjtain these objectives, the program^equires 
specialized training for tqachers, \ip-to-date learning. materials, 
regular folJlow-;yp and super v'is ion. Consequently, in spite of 
intensive investihent in the program, it can only, serve 50,000 
illiterate adults each year;. . * " . ' 

While ^xi^stih^ efforts "cairi help to contribute towards the total 
eradication of .illiteracy, "with limited. resources , it is not feasible 
to expand them- to serve the target population of-liS million. Any, 
strugglei to overcome illiteracy among such a vast and diverse popu- ' 
iation cannot be handled by any one agency or even^by the government 
alone. It must be b^sed on a national sense of commitment and 
receive popular , support. Jfrom cil^ levels* \ 



To alleviate the illiteracy probltam towards the goal promulgated in 
the Fifth ^National Social and Devel^^pment Plan, the Ministry of 
Education was directed by the National Rural Development Committee 
to launch a nationwide literacy campaign, with the aim to reach- 
1.5 million ..i lliterates. within the ages of 14-15 during the years of 
1984-1986: . .• • . • 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES AND PREPARATION*- FOR THE NATIONAL LITERACY CAMPAIGN 

The q^mpaign, the^ aecond in the nation's history, was based on 
several guiding principles. 



Unlike the first campaign of l^AO which -was supported by a /law 
making literacy skills mandatory to all Thais, the present 
National Campaign is based on the principle of non-rcoercion. 
Int^^nsive popularization efforts through local leaders, field- 
workers and mass media, creation of conducive literate 
environment and a systematic follow-up and reporting system 
-.aire .des igne4i— to-mot ivate-- 1 he -t e^r g e t g r o up -to participat^e in ' ^ " ." 
the campaign. . ' 

3?n recognition of the nation's relatively high literacy 

rate- of over 86 per cent, the campaign aims to mobilize ^ 

lite-rate persons within the family and within the community 

to serve as volunteer instructors. Such approach will enable 

the illiterate t-o receive individual ins ti;uction which Q^n be 

arranged acJbording to his own learning pace and convenience* 

It also greatly lowers the operating cost of the-^campaign 

and enables the campaign to reach the target group within 

the available budget.. If paid professional teacherfe are^' 

used, apprpximately 36/? million baht will have to.be spent 

to reach th6 target g/roup of 1.5 million people. Most ... 

importantly,, such apjrocich pj?ovides the jj^portunity for 

people from all walks of life to participate and develop ' - 

a sense of** shared commitment with the campaign. 

While the impetus for the cctmpaign originates from the ^ 
Ministry of Education, its role in the campaign is confined' 
to coordinating the implementation and providing technical 
supports* Responsibilities in planning, mobilizing, 
operating and- follow-up rest withii;i the community and 
different layers of provincial administrators. Through 
these administrative structures, various government and . 
private, agencies are mobilized to take part in the campaign 
in different capacities. 

Lastly, the campaign is not conducted in isolation but is.' • 
supported and supplemented with. other development efforts. 
Along with the attempts to eradicate illiteracy among 
adyil,ts^ efforts are bfeing made to achieve universalization 
of primary educatipn by the same period, in-order to rexiuce 
the. number of new illiterates being added. With the decision ■ * 
to launch the National ^Literaay Campaign, the government has 
given assurances to establish infopmation resource centers ' 
where the learners can continuously acquire reading- materials; 
in all-^.target villages of the campaign* 
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Preparation of the campaign started well Over two years prior to 
Official proclamation in September 1983, 

A three-year survey of ^,500,000 fully illiterates began in 1981. 
to develop a computerized -name list to be distributed to campaign, 
organizers in every, community to be used 4-n the planning, opera tiorr 
and follow-up of the campaign. 

- V While village volunteers are encouraged to use any teaching 
methods and learnin* materials most convenient, to them, 
two 'Choices^ of literacy primers were developed and. mass- 
produced to* assi^.them in the teaching and learning 
processes. Both literacy^ primers are based on the basic 
■ words used. in everyday life. The contents of che primers are 
based on problems'; stories and information which are of relevan 
arid interest to the learners. Funds are allocated from the 
government to provide one primer for each of the learners. - 

Training models for provincial and sub--district coordinators- 
and manualfe for coordinators and vo/tunteers are developed 
and mass-produced with government fmnds. 

While maximal flexibility in teaching approaches is 
encpuraged, the program controls the standard of literacy 
skills achieved through very • carefully developed testing 
' /systems. Ten sets, of standardized readit\gvand writing tests 
are developed and tested.. To enable the learners to assess i 
their literacy skills at their own convenience,, primary ' 
schools which are accessible to most villages are requested 
to serve as testing .centers. 

: Popularization campaigns also Started well ahead, of the 
literacy caftipaign. Newspapers, radio programs, posters^ 
pamphlets, folk media, as well as formal delegation of 
responsibilities, are media used to develop commitment and 
enlist the support of policy^-makers . administrators, the - 
general public and potential coordinators and volunteers. 
The village coordinators and volunteers, in turn, are 
expected to persuade the target groups to join the campaign. 

In 1983, a pilot project was conducted in -^nine provinces, of . 
the country involving .1 , g32 illiterates to determine the 
feasibility of th4 principles of the campaign and to develop, 
campaign organizal^ional^and coordinating mechanism at ; 
different levels. Jf^. '< \.' • ' 

' * The mcfet^ crucial step iri the. campaign strategy is the 
.development of cOmmitmeat and a sense of shared respons- 
• ibilities among government and private* agencies .and 
provincial aul;hority. ffo. achieve this goal, the iDampaign 
proposal based on the principle of shared res.ponsibility 
was first submitted to -the inter-agehcy 'Na^tional Commission 
■_of Non-Fonpal Education* Once approved in principle, 
representatives : .from various agencies concerned' were 
invited to draft; guidelines on th^. roles and responsibilities 
of each, agency In Augui^'t, a Seminar was organized for the 
provincial goverhprs, and key officials from 18 target 
province^ of 198;3* to plan for the campaign strategy . 



On September 8, 1983, the International Literacy Day, the Thai 
National Literacy Campaign was promulgated with national addresses 
b^.the Prime Minister and the. Minister of Education calling for 
unified efforts in the eradication of illiteracy. 

. PROGRESS -OP THE/NATIONAL LITERACY CAMPAIGN UP TO APRIL 1984 

.The campaign is now under way. Even though there have been delays in 
release of budget, most provinces have used their own funds to conduct 
training of campaign coordinators and to implement the campaign. 
Monthly reports from the provinces show gradual increase in program 
participation. By ApriH984, 196,569 learners are reported to h^ve*- 
participated in the campaign With 149,696 volunteer teachers. In 
several provMices, over ao^per cent participation rates have been • 
attained. 

From provincial reports 'and follQW-Ups. the following conclusions can • 
be made about the campaign's progress and problems. 

Recruitment of Volunteers 

Experiences from the implementation confirmed the possibility of 
recruiting local volunteers to serve as literacy teachers. It was 
found that most villagers are willing tcserve for a social cause>» 
especially if they are requested by those' who command their respect, 
and-if they are convinced that they can be of assistance and that the 
teaching schedule does not conflict with their working . patterns. Many 
view teaching as a form of making merit and^pride themselves in being 
selected to be 'teachers'. In general, in communities where the 
village headmen, the. monks . and the teachers are committed to the 
campaign, volunteers for all learners can be recruited within one 
or two weeks. - 

The large majority of volunteers are members of the families or 
neighbours teaching on a one--to-one basis qr in small groups. In 
several communities, members of organized groups and outside* 
volunteers such as the vi llage .scouts > the monks, primary and 
secondary students and the -border, police have also offered their- 
services . , ' . 

Motivation of Learners 

Most campaign coordinators adbit . that it Is easier to recruit volun- ' 
Ijeer teachers than to motivate illiterates to participate in the 
campaign. All illiterates have led their lives without literacy 
skills, they hre pressed with hosts of problems and some may even 
have unhappy memories of early schooling experiences.. Therefore, in 
most communities, while there are many who readily participate in the 
campaign, there .remain others who have no interest, lack the confi- 
dence that they can learn or simply have no spare time. 

. \ * , 

A varie.ty of approaches have been adopted to deal with this problem. 
Among the successful. ones ' are sermons by monks on the value of 
^ducation, persuasions by village headmen and local leaders, use of 
folk media and asi^j^ments given to school children to assist their" 
.parents in acquiring literacy skills.. .In one of the districts of 



Chaiyaphum Province where all target learners have participated in 
the campaign/ the district officer personally visited every village 
to pers.ua de the illiterates to join! He hiks a.lso-^ prepared a, manual 
to be used by campaign coordinators when questioned by villagers. 
Among the most frequently asked questions is *Why do we have to be 
literate when we are not government officials, soldiers or monks?* 
The guidelines in the manual give the following suggestion: * Explain 
to villagers that to-vlearn to read is a means to learn about life. 
Point out contents within the primer ^,which deal with village problems. 
As for the concern found among most illi terates - that they would not • 
be* able to learn, the manual advised that the coordinators should try* 
to convince the villagers, that if they caii leafn to weave, a skill 
which is more complex. than literacy ahdhas yet to be acquired by ^he 
literate government officials, there is no reason why they will not 
be able to acquire literacy skills. In s^everal communities where 
the learners simply have ho free time for literacy education, other 
stratagieis have been devised. ■. For example, in Samiit Sakhon Provihce , 
wh'ere ^ large number of illiterates spend over* ten hours in the day- 
time in factories and the early hours of morning from 1-3 o'clock 
picking flowers, appeals were made to fcictories to allot time within 
^their work schedule for literacy teaching. * 
' ■ • ■ ■ ' f ■ 

Through the dedication of campaign coordinators at- the field level 
and '^ne ingenious ways 'they have developed campaign strategies. ; 
to correspond to the specific conditions o'f the learners in their 
communities, the campaign has been able to reach approximately 52 
per cent of the target po^lation within eight months of the start 
of the campaign. , ^ • 

I- • ■ . \ .. " • 

Sustaining the Interests of Teachers and Learners 

Up to the' present time,, the most difficult problem of th^ campaign 
has beert how to maintain the . commitment of both the volunteer teachers 
and the learners until the literacy skills have been successfully 
acquired. . • 

The campaign has indeed "demongtratecl, much to the surprise of many 
educators, that the -volunteer teachers with no training and regard- 
less of their, sex, age arid educational background, can impart literacy 
skills effectively, using a variety of conventional and unconventional 
teaching techniques. In most casesy however , the partners'will face 
.certain problems resulting froim loss of interest , conflicting time, 
schedule or inability to overcome .some learning difficulties. Urtless 
they are assisted' to deal with such problems, learning will.be most 
likely discontinued r A sysbem^ of follow-up is, therefore, equally 
critical to the campaign as recruitment of volunteers and.. motivation 
of* learners. . 

Ag^ain, a diversity of approaches has been developed tto. deal with .this 
issue. Monks, primary school teachers, health reporters/ members of 
farmers' g?:oups or even patrolling policemen have been requested to 
serve as coordinators to^^learni^g/teaching partners, to assist them 
• tjo overcome difficulties and to give e^ouragement until the learning 
plrocess is successfully completed. • ' 



PrevenWhg Reversion to Illiteracy 

■ ■ ■' ' . > 

As more and more learners '-become literate, the need to provide a 

continuous ^flow of relevant reading materials to the target areas " 
becomes irTcreasingly. evident . Having completed the primer", neo- 
literafees continually request the campaign coordinators for more * ■ 
reading materials. Unfortunately, while a large number .of develop- 
ment agencies do distribute printed materials in rural areas, they 
are often limited in number or are not suitable for new readers. •• • 

Several measures have been undertaken to areate a more- literate 
environment. Requests have been made to major development agencies to 
to,.be aware of the needs and the reading level of neo-literates .and 
to modi.fy\ their materials accordingly. All provj.nces have been ^ 
supported\to produce simple wall-newspapers focussing on local news 
.arid information and using village waiters. A series of. easy pictorial 
readers . Is . also, put^lished with cooperation from "professional writers 
and artists. These readers have been successful with- neo-literates. ■ 
But due to budgetary constraints, only one copy of eaOh reader- 
produced can be provided to the entire village. The campaign, • 
therefore, . is seeking contributions from the public in supporting the 
pisoduction of reading materials' in* larger c^uahtity and in creating a 
more effective production and distribution system for reading 
materials to rural areas. / 

The National Literacy Campaign is now only in its eighth month of 
implementation. While it is too early to draw conclusions about the 
outcomes and the impact, the campaign has already demonstrated the 
feasibility of certain principles which have been considered as 
unattainable. It has shown that it is still possible to mobilize 
the spirit of voluntarism in rural Thai communities, to. motivate 
illiterates to learn . without legal coercion, to use untrained 
vplunteers as literacy teachers, to unite various agencies in peaching 
a common goal and .above all, to launch a mass literacy campaign in a. .. 
non-revolutionary society.. . • * 
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IMPRESSIONS FROM THE FIELD 



I have had a hard time .dealing with this National Literacy Campaign ■ 
from its early plashing days, even though my role has only been that 
of an observer, . *the history of these things elsewhere has not been 
too good. ^Big goals, big claims and then, seve'Yal igovernments or an 
•ideological shift later, reality. I remember a fellow, with wl\om I 

• 6nce worked in another Asian country. Ten years ear lier he . had 
provided his- nation * s -(Charismatic leader, with the statistics that 

• enabled him to claim - at some *UNESCO meeting, I think - th^t 

• |.illiteracy had been wiped oiit in that country. I believe ''the current 

illiteracy rate for that country is "something like 40 per cent. 

' ^ ' . • 

Tht2re is literacy and there is literacy. A few year:s. back, a Univer- 
sity of Texas study in the USA revealed 19 per cent of the sample 
, . studied cpuldn • t understand things like^jbus^ schedules and could not . 
fill out those myriad of simple forms that are part of . everyday 
living foremost people in that country.-. 

And the people who ffave to plan and c^rry out the. campailgn here. 
They are my friehds. They ha^e (3 one a lot of real good things in 
education here. They have more to do, can do. Their eyes have fire 

■. C ■■ . . ..- ■■■ ■ ' - 

And their eyes had f.ir4 in. them whqn they talked to me . about their 
early i'deas for the Literacy Campiaign. . . whether it- was about 
strategies or t"he reactions they had gathered from illiterates in 
the villages.. It, was not difficult to raise thoughtful concerns in 
the ^f aqe .of those eyes, but, for me, it was very dif f icult " to be 
cynical. „That w£fs..a^:|out a year ag^. . 

."i-As*^^ planning went on and the hype needed, for any national campaign . 
'began tO; develop things became even more difficult to deal with. 
•Things had tp be done big, national scale..;, the voice from Bangkok, 
pumpi^ng tfain^sf up. Meetings in Pattaya, the Prime Minister's office.., 

- .'■ .pulling in the Klauhyings and the governors* wives. A strategy of ; 

; Vplbriteerism and nojicoercion, in sharp contrast to most if riot all 
.-similai:! c^ii^paigns being conrducted elsewhere today; A strategy 
' adrtiifiably <;onsis'£ent''ih b6tlj itS assumptions and[, processes with the 
' ^tTrategy guiding- n«^tional poJ.itical, social and economic devqlopment / 
^_ ef|ort.s. ■ . . - ... ■ . ■ - .. ■ . . . ^ ■ - . 

■ But in trh^^^en^/ the. chance 'this thing Jiad rests ^ in. the. hands of lots. 
■ -pf'^ Httl^ peopleT 'People Vho will Veach. People who Will coordinate, 
eipdourage , support. People out there somewhere. 
f*'-' * ;* • ■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '. .* ' / ■ .' ■ . ■ 

■T^fV'^-'et/ an . idea of what* onoUt th^ri^ and in-between, I visited 

- two pii'ot sites oz the project> in the ^South' and 'in the Nferth East. 

' J"^' ' ■ ■■ V-'" ■''^■j' ' ■ ■ ■■• • 

-:SOi|SrH .--^ AUGUST, . 198l''V 

;::v;^;?\In . the--field$ jb^^ In t^a f ields there is -water ^ In the . 
;}":^\.f|eids" there a^W'lEil^h A*^J\T despite the periodic * 

^ ■ j^feSd .grunts of .her'drunK^^^ the playful pokesi and muffled 

.' giggles, of 'three -^'^ ctrdUched down arouti^ her. 

.'W^IXu/t^^ riceS 
• >*■■ /- ■ • • - . • . ■ . ■ '■ . • 



Finished, she looked^ up, her eyes , dancing con.f idently^over our faces. 
Her smile was so enthusiastic that, for a few moments, ^she forgot to* 
cC^rer it with heV hand. ' , . 

A withered old man sitting on the floor.. off to%her right smiled too. 
.His daughter, aged 27/ was learning to read and write as a partici-/ 
pant in one of the pilot activities which preceded the recently 
initiated National Literacy Campaign. A younger cousin who 'lives 
several houses away was teaching her. • ■• " 

The young nonformal education official who 16d our unexpected visit . 
cdhtinued this impromptu testing. H€^. asked the woman to sign her 
name, which she did without * much dif ficulty . ■ Then he wrote w<5rds and 
short phrases on slips of paper and handed them to her one at a timel 

."V ■ ■• . ■ - • . • 

'Muban*, she read, then smile'd. , ■ ■ 

'Sweep the 'house.* Smile. ■ . - " " 

•Ehh...' she thought for a moment. *Make a garden.'., ueee.., make a 
kitchen garden.. Big smile and. smiles too on the faces of her 
father and daughters. '. * r ■ ■ 

Her husband finally managedjf more than a grunt. . 

*Ai .riu...' he^ said loudly, pointing abruptly aj: one of his daughters. 
*Get me my pen and some paper. * 

•Father, naa...» another, daughter started to protest only to hje 
quickly quieted by a firm, but understanding Jftare from her mother. ■ 

The woman gl^anced at -'us, smiled nervously, and looked down at the 
text on the/^floor in front of her. *^She began fingering its already- 
frayed ed^es. It took some time before we could find a way to leave. 

Once outside the ^Kamnan who was accompanying us explained that, 
though the husband caused no real trouble, he was constantly drunk - 
and. rarely worked.- The young official who had stayed behind to talk 
a bit more with the womap caught up with us. . . . 

JShe has learned quite we^l, huh? In only three weeks, tob. .1 donVt 
think she'll have an^- trouble passing the. test at the qnd of the 
month. • 

The village homes were bunche.d tightly together, forming a. rough^ 
circle^, Most were dark except for an. occasional flickering light . 
from a single light bulb. Walking betweep Jthe houses on the'buter 
rim, we came to the home of another woman participating in the pilot- 
program. " Unlike those we had passed it was built on the ground^ - ♦ 
primarily with cement block, ^and lit brightly with th6 pale white of 
neon. The doors were wide open. Inside, twenty maybe thirty, childrer 
and a smattering of adults had their ey^s iglued firmly on a large, 
old black ari.d white TV. .■ % x • - 

V,- ■' - , . . •; 

'^^^ ^amnan spoke softly to a young girl who disappeared . into the 
darkness around. theV sid^ of the house. • 




The room with the TV was also shop of .sorts. Its shelves were few 
. and, except for a couple of bottles of fish sauce and some cheap 
plastic goods, largely bare. ... 

Eventually, a dishevelled woman appeared hesitantly in the doorway 
.of an adjoining back room.. Spotting the Kamnan , she quickly made 
her way through. .the packed room and came o.utsxde . She gently brushed 
several young children off a low make-shift wooden table and motioned 
• to us to sit down. • Then" suddenly she rushed off and returned quickly 
with a straw mat which she set on top of the table. The youilg official- 
sat down and invited the woman and us to join him. The Kamnan pulled 
me and the other. NFE official with^us out into the darkness. 

•She. has. a lot of burdens,' he said. 'Six... nofiv^ kids, one just- 
died. No land to plant rice. Sells a few things ihere. Makes 
^^^om jean to sell in the market...' he paused. . ''works hard, real 
hard. • a ' 

•I. don't think we should. spend much .time here,' said the NFE official. 
•Let's go .now, huh?^ ^ . 

•Yes. ^. ' 

•No.,- it' s'*' okay. .V we can talk to her; • As he' spoke, the Kamnan led ' 
us back to the table. ^ 

*The woman was retying per pha thunq . Everyone else remained totally 
absorbed by the TV. 

■ , . . V . ^ y ■ " 

•How^s the'^tudying going?" the young offioial asked. lYour daughter" 
. is teaching you, right? Where is she?" . . 

The wC^h called her J^ghtei;: and, still standing, began straightening 
heir b^dly . soiled ..grey blouse. Her daughter, a lower secondary school 
student, appeared carrying the text. The ^official h^ld his hand out 
for it- 'and. asked the woman to sit down. 



•So,, how^s it. goi.ng?^. he asked again. 



The woman brushed her' hair off her forehead revealing large, deep 
.eyes. Her look was distant... hard, but neither apologetic or defiant. 
It was a look of long tiredness. 

. •I have. a lot of burdens." She moved her armin th^ direction" of the 
shop. "The^^'s little time... opportunity to study.' " My daughter has 
; homework to do at night. Sometime she tries to teach me on Saturday 
or Sunday. Look, I work hard* I send all my kids to school... make 
sure they do their homework. ;That*s wifat is important. ' 

•She was calm, her speech even and clear. " 'Isn't that important-. . *? 
That they.h^ye an opportunity? ■ Aren't 1 doing enough?'^ . ^ 

./ ,jpy.t- now' a number Qf children had left the room and were crowding . -; 
. |faround the tahl^e. The education of ficial 'took the text and skimmed ■ 
;*:; through the first few pages* It was ciear that the woman had done . 

dome, studying as there were the hesitant letters of a hew learner 

writtert ihj.some Of the blank exercise spaces. 
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'Can you" read this?.' the official asked. „ 

the- woman looked down, hei' hair falling back over her forehead. She 
rhumb.led. the beginnings of a word and the children rarourid the table • 
b^gan to laugh. . . 

. . * » • • • • ' " ; 

Th^r^pffici^l pushed a bit more and the' woman endured his efforts and ' 
the lauj^er. Her daughter standing off to one side^ was having a 
more . (j^ficult ■ time , 

'Your mother is doing more than enough' the other nonfprmal education 
official who had moved to her side said q.uietly. 'Too much, maybe. 
Anyohe who is not a total dullard can learn to read and write if they 
.have an oppprtunity. .But not too many people around here who have 
tVs ppen their doors .wide and let the neighbours come in to watch. 
Help ^our mother. She is a special person.' 

He went over to his junior colleague. 'Let's move.' He then turned 
to the woman. 'Thank you fpr talking with' us.' 

We spent several hours at the Kamnan ' s house discussing the pilot 
effort. -The talk, kept . coming' back to the woman who we. had just 
visited. * . . ; . 

NORTHEAST -SEPTEMBER, 1983 

Wfe received a briefing from the provincial education, officer. He 
explained that the district we would. be visiting was a "^red* "area" 
until only several years ago. / 

'It's quite safe now. We chqse it als a" site for our pilot activity, ' 
■he continued, 'because we considered it the most difficult area in' 
the province.- It's far away.". .■ hard to get to. The people are poor. " 
Illiteracy is high. Me want to develop strategies there that will be 
most, useful, when ^ the National Literacy .Campaign is extended through-^ 
out the province this coming October . ' • . 

The 13(r km .trip took almost two hours. Most..of the roads Were paved, 
..but we- encountered few other vehicles. Clouds covered whatever moon 
there- was and we could not see the sugar cane ' fields we were told 
dominated the ^rea. ' . 

.It was nearly 10 pm-"wh^n we .reached the subdistrict with ten villages 
participating in %lfie prograSri. ■ ' 

'Isn't it kind of late to visit?' someone offered. 

'No, not :at all, Tlfe ..villagers here" don't return from their fields 
until about eight. By/jbhe time they've cooked their rice, eaten, 
and cleared.up.it is usUally around this time.' responded^ the educa- 
tion officer,. \ . 

The vehicles came to a halt\and we* stumbled stiff ly out. The Campaign 
dii^ector suggested we break up into small groups and visit .different 
homesv She. then walked off in\ the direction of a one room, thatehed 
roof house on stilts about a mi^r and a .half off the ground. 

. . ... ..y. . .. 



A. young ..man and his wife in their ear ly .'twenties seated on mats 
greeted her,: Their broad/, round . faces beamed! in unison in the waver- 
ing light of :;the small lamp on the floor. Th,e young woman softly 
stroked a smaA baby, their first "child, which was sleeping peace.- 
■fully beside her. On the floor next to the lamp Was the Campaign's 
official text. From our discussion, " we . learned that the couple had 
migrated five months ago. When they heard about the literacy campaign 
the husbfind who never had. a chance, t^ go to' school because there was 
no school in. his mountainous village was very interested. However, 
due to their -recent migration, his namo-was not on the target group 
list -so he had to wait about a month before receiving • the text. 
Every night after dinner and after putting the baby to sleep, he will 
learn to read and write with the assistance of his wife, a graduate 
of , prathom 4. After two months he "can read up to chapter. 20/.. of the 
text fluently, he can write . his . n^ige,- address, and can even read 
newspaper. " Sommai. recounted his experience with pride. • The. first 
few lessons w.ere difficult, -But now I am having a lot of "f tin reading 
about f. ami n*g^«v medicine, history and other interesting stories in . the 
.ekb^- -Yesterday I ev^ read about the Primfe^ Ministjer in tfe. newspaper 



^We" said goodbye and walked on^iri the dark along the earthern road.. 

•■ . • ■' . ■ 

We reached the second house and looked up or^to the partially enclosed 
porch. - A small boy, his hair neatly cropped in the style of a student 
half "stood when he saw us. . 

•Can we come • the ciirector asked lightly. The boy waved, hoddqd, 
mumb.led sometji^ri^^ in Isan, and looked down at the floor. Slipping 
off our shoes,Vi?e climbed up the ladder onto the straw mats that 
covered the sturdy. wooden planks r 

'Well, who is the teachetr here?' ,the Director asked. 

•Me, n[i^*m> • he responded with the smile of a shy imp- 

. •Well," iSn^ t 'that some^li^ing. good,,/ she rubbed his head> rolling 
it around in a tender, rough and tumble way. 'That's very good. 
Hey. , show me how you do it. Try teaching .hinry He*-s not top smart, 
.though. Might be. hard. . She laughed picking yp the text on the floor 
and pointing .to mg. ' i 

The boy turned his. head toward me, but kept his . large eyes on her. 

•Well, who. do. you teach anyway?! There was. respect in her. playful i 
/.tone and .it gave him^'^h^ Wid^g^^ to turn his head back to . her, | 

,* My mother, ma^ni#.* " ^ . 7 . .. 

•Your mother, eh, that • s re^l3..y-^ood,. Does, she learn .well?*. 

'Ves'm.^ he laughed. . *Sh^"le\rns well, * 

*Whei?:e i$ she?* " . ■ 
' « • • ' • • ■ • • * ** 

TChe bby-half rturriM his ,H6a^ ;ta|.one side. A woman's yoice came\t^ut of 
a partially. V^isible .mo in a room several \fe0t bfehind hiJ^i. 



There was some soft/ rustling and a woman in' a phasin and simple 
blouse appeared in the ^oorway and moved grace fully down on to the 
floor beside her son. The smile creased her whole f ace~~as"ishe waie.d 
each. of . us in turn." ^. 

•Excuse, me, I was putting my baby to sleep.* Her words were an easy 
m:ixture of Isan and central Thai. 

-\ ... 

•Please elder sister. ..'if you are not finished, we can wait.... or 
come back./ offered the director. 



*0h no, no... everything I'^^^one. ' 



•How is the study ing^^^'^ng? You 'have" quite a teacher "here, a real 
fine boy . • ^ ' , " 

The boy and his mother eicchanged knowing. Ipoks He 'turned and "looked 
at-the director. We chatted easily for some time. Then the director 
turned to Chaleo. 4 . 

'Well, do you think your mother would like to .read 'something, for us? 
I tell you what,, you find the last lesson she studied and have her 
read/ that. Come on, be like the teacher in. your third grade class. • 

Chaleo smiled and moved on. his knees closer to his mother and the- 
text. He opejjjed it and began turning the pages. 

•Just a minute... stop there. • The director was leaning forward 
close to the boy. •Who wrote those words? 'There.. ^ 'those, in the 
.^exercise . • 

■ ' *^ . • ■ ■ " ■ 

. •My. mother, ma^m. • 
•Pretty good,, huh?^ ^ 

.•I ^on^t write very well, • the woman said, extending her smi^ wider 
than it had been. 

•She hurries too much." .Chaleo added. He continued to turn the 
•pages; 

•That exercise there... there,, there. • The director interrupted. 
'Who drew those lines? • . 

'*! did. • answered Chaleo quickly." ' ^ .. > '\ 

. 'You did?^ sai-d the director with a playfully ex^iggerated look of- 
reproach.. 

•YesVm, * Chaleo .replied sheepishly, 'but my mother told -me What words 
to match. -Then I drew the linee. •. 

Chaleo •s mother helped him turn the pages/as they moved Jihrough'the 
text looking for the last lesson they had done. More than .three- 
quarters away, through the 125-page text they\ stopped. The woman 



brpadeneij her ever-present smile, pulled the bodk closer to her, 
bent forw.ard in order to see better in the dim li9};it, and began to 
iread. She read smoothly^/ with the index finger of ftqr large strong 
right hand moving steadily across the page under the vfords she read. 
Her smil^ seemed to grow even wider as she read. ^ . 

When «he finished, she looked ,up and still smiling... I don't remember 
'her not smiling . ask^d, 'When I have finished this studying, what 
can I study next? ' 

•Well...* The director paused- and looked at us. 'Maybe we can 
arrange to have a functional literacy class conducted here so you can 
earn a grade 4 equivalency certificate. . Or .. . we will get some books . 
for you to What kind of books would you like?* 

•Reading is fun. I enjoy it. The text here is interesting. But, 
I'd like to learn to use numbers, too. You know, add. and subtract.* 
Her smile was still broad. *You know, I go to the market som.etime 
Snd buy things. Well, I can figure things out, but the traders do 
it so quickly . vX and, .if I don't think their figuring is right, 
sometime they write it down ahd I get all confused. Sometimes they 
tell me. I don't know how to us^ numbers.' 

'Would it be good, elder sister, if we put out 9 book like this text, 
hut about numbers?' the director asked intently. 

'Yes'm.' The woman's smile again widened."^ 

'Could you teach your mother to calculate, Chaleo?' . 

. & 

'Big person, little knowledge.^'* The director whacked him lightly on 
the shoulder. Ducking, he added, 'Ye&, I could help her^ ' 



We talked about leaving, but didn't. We played around a bit and soft 
laughter ajpd broad sJi()iles came easily. 'After some time the baby 
started to cryV ^wevsaid our goodbyes and left. 



We.walked back to the paved road and turned in the direction from 
which we had come. 'We've got to do something to follow this program 
up... and on a similar sca^le.' " ^ 

. *Once they learn to read arid write,. , what do we dp so that all these 
efforts-,, the new confidences, developed. »• the new skills, I mean, you 



saw how confident that Woman \was ,. . she was -enjoying i 
reading, not cooking. What dp we do so . it. isn' t all > 



t. The joy o£ 
asted?' 



We walked past the tairnoff where the vehicles were, par^^ced. Several 
hundred meters beyond we came to a large l^iouse set offj the road a 
short distartce. /The official wiled- in and a voice, answered from the 
back. . we- walked in the official explained that thel old man who 
was learning and his wife, the teWher, were both over- 60. Though the 
man was well beyond the 50 year old uppers-range of the Campaign' s ' 
target population, he had asked to\be included in the program. ' \. 



We took off Pur shoes, climbed the stairs, and walked along a narrow 
"porch around to the back of the house. - The old couple greeted us and 
invited us to sit. The room was spacious and open on three sides. 
The wide, hardwood ^floor boards were smooth and cool,' 

Light was provided by the flame of a. traditional lamp. It Consisted 
of dry leaves rolled tightly together forming a slightly tapered 
cylinder about, a foot long and two. inched in diameter. At the middle", 
it was fastened a Imost ^perpendicular .to/a wooden stake which rose 
about f ive >^nches off the floor out Pf a solid wooden base. The base 
under the lighted end had been hollowed out to catch the ashes and . 
^sparks that fell as the lamp burned... 

Noticing my interest in the lamp, the old man pointed to it..; Cheaper 
than kerosene. Light's not. so good .,■ Hard to read by. Attracts^bugs, " 
too. Get i-n my eyes as I read.' .He laughed. 

He was naked to the waist, ■ with . a pakoma tied neatly there and 
extending to just above his knees. ^ Another pakoma was draped easily", 
over his right shoulder. He had muscle tone and bulk on his upper., 
torso and a straight thick crew cut of grey hair that would make many 
men 20 years younger envious. Only his shallow cheeks ai\.d the 
condition of his - teeth gave any real clue to his age. 

With hardly a suggestion from the Campaign director ,. the. man quickly 
.found the last, lesson he had studied and began to rqad. He read - 
everything on the page, even the headings and instructions. ^-Finished, 
he turned the .page ahead and read some more as we- all listeneB intently 
His pace was rapid. Occasionally, he stumbled, went baclc over the 
word reading each syllable ""slowly, and tl)en raced on. He turned back - 
a "few lessons , and read some more, "ignoring, except for a quick look, 
the director's efforts to ask him some qu\estions. Another lesson. 
He read on as his wife, who had had only two years of formal school- - 
ing, looked at him with patience and prid6. He read on even as his 
wife and the director got involved 4^ ^ lengthy discussion. On each 
page to which he turned, the exercises had. been "completed with words 
that were written in large, but fairly fluid letters. 

He read through the main passage of the 39th of 50 lessons, then 
stopped. He showed us the exercise he had completed with that lesson. 
His address, the date, about two weeks before our visit. Then he 
..Started -reading aloud from the exercise inwhich he ■ had . filled in 
the blanks.' ' * . * ■ 

-'Honorable Minister of Education, "to whom I give highest respect. 
X whose name ds Perm, Family name Saengsom, am learning to read' and ' 
write- the Thai language. I am close to finishing this text,* He 
stopped and smiled with much satisfaction," 'Had a little trofible 
the^^^^wf iting the last 'j letter of my family name .. Couldn' t get that 
last stroke to go strai^ght up.,, kinda went off - to the side,.' 

"^rte turned the p^'ge and continued reading, '''*! think being able to read 
is usefful* An:d> I think if we villagers had. some simple books to read, 
it would be very good. With highest respect, Mr.. Perm Saengsom... 
aah.' He smiled. >. * • • • . 



• Finally jUn example of the approach whiph ta possible to a 
small non-governmental agency with a clear commitment to • 
..social- change in an integrated adult education programme 
including literacij. The agency is Seva Mandir^ in Vdaipur, 
Rajasthany India j. the author its General Secre^tarnj . ' ^ 

. EXAMPLEsI FROM THE FIELD: LITERACY WHAT AND HOW? 
Om. Shrivastava ^ ' - \ ■ 

' o . - . . ' 

.'•You know I was -able to speak clearly and firmly to the 
. SDO*. y.esterday about our land records - he looked at my 
face and said "haven't I seen you before?" Said I, "Yes, 
sir. You have, last year, when our* Patwarisab pushed me • 
in front of you- and I v/as only begging for justice,, you 
. only looked at me and kept signing your papers. Now you 
have to look to our records, we all are together . " You 
know, where tliis strength came in me - through going to 
that literacy centre and not only learnin|^'alphabets but 
discussing our problems too. It brought era together, made 
us think, I have developed a self-confidence, I feel a 
different man. ^ , 

I had this dialogue two months ago with a tribal man in a small 
village.. And there are. several such stories which outline the 
purposes and process of art adult education centre. To quote a few 
would provide a broader canvass for reference. 
- . ' • i . 

A few ye^ars ago in an adult education centre, the mejnberg were 
working- in a stone quarry. When the learners learnt about numeracy, 
they were .curious to know about the income and expertditure to the 
owner in .the quarry and how they .are doing- in comparison to his 
income. ■ The literacy tTeacher went through the mathematics of.opera-^ 
tion and the- learners of the centre realised that they contributed 
much higher percentage in the income than the wage they get. With 
the help of the teacher they were able to organise themselves and 
found out how lease can be taken for the mine and took a mine on 
lease. This process not only helped the^l^ in their economic develop- 
ment but increased the daily wage in the area because other mine 
workers demanded th^ wage too. This shows. how a centre, if it " 
considers the problems of the learners, as part of" the curriculum can 
guide them in , understanding the economic system as it 'operates on 
their level . . . / 

Another example of a,n agricultural'-oriented adult education centre .in 
Solith Rajasthan.was an eye-opener. This was a tribal area, and people 
were introduced to the new ideas in agriculture and animal husbandry 
through literacy and functional knowledge. One young man took a lot 
of interest. in understanding the concepts and tri^d them on his farm,- 

* • SDO- Sub- Divisional Officer looks after revenue* affairs, 
'* Pat,wari - Revenue. Clerk at village levels 



but when his crops were almost ready some thieves came and stole 
the crop." He was very angry and" sad. He thouight if he would not 
have done such a good work he would not. have such a crop and he would 
not -have lost so much. But he continued his effort. Next crop time 
he was ready for*'the thieves. .Sure enough, they came and he caught 
them. He said, 'You are as pdbr as i. am, why do you steal my crop? 
.^You have land too.. I will tea^ch you how to get good crop, then we - ^ 
both wiU be benefited by. the knowledge I have gained.' The same 
young man became a real change| agent in his village. In a caste 
Panchayat (a body of caste members of 12 villages) meeting he raised 
many social issues, and was thrown out of the caste groiip. Later when 
some other caste members also experienced .similar social exploitation 
by the caste joined with him. Now he is part of the group. Though 
this activity is outside an adult education 'centre but the beginnings 
of these were discussed initially at the. centre, informally by the 
project supervi-sor. ' . 

Gan .a literacy centre become a place to initiate women's issuesj Can 
it help women to think about their own status and begin some action 
in that area? Her^ I will quote another example from an "area where 
we were operating an adult education project. In a village where 
women used to come for an adult education clasfs. in the evening. 
They used to work as labourers in^constructing a boundary wall in a 
■jungle. This was the second year for these women to meet six nights 
a. week. One. day one v/oman did not' come, for the work as well as in 
the centre. The teacher . sent .for her. She came very hesitatingly. . 
The group asked her what is. the reason for her not coming for work 
as well as for the centre. After a Tot of qoaxing she said that- 
the day before yesterday the *mate tried to assault her sexually . 
.{•after she refused to compromise). He told her that he would strike, 
her name out of the job; she ran home. Slie does not know what to 
do. If she J.oses this job it will be a real hardship. The women 
were" very angry. They discussed the whole issue at the centre. It. 
was decided to make an application jointly to the engineer about the 
behaviour Of . the mate. . Th'ey also planned a strategy to involve all 
men who were working on the site. The engineer tried to persuade 
them to excuse the mate. But the women were determined to throw him ' 
out, and this was done. . The women realised that they as a group can 
assert themselves and can take up leadership on these issues.. There 
are some more issues in which women after attendirt"? adult education 
centre", are becoming part of a self-help society (a credi-t. union of 
women) as a follow-up programme. They have taken up issues which 
have provided ithem with skills in leadership, organisation and 
problem solving. *. • ' 

It may seem rather too much to think about an adult education centre ■ 
to become a. forum for iriitiating social . movement but if the adult 
education teacher, the supervisor arid the total project team.'underV 
stand this broader objective and start a thought process amongpoor 
people who come to the centre then something c£\n be started. I will 
like to quote another example here %o make a point regarding a 
. politico-economirf process in a group in a villagei One time, after 
a suc.cessf,u4,nveeting. of 5-6 adult education centres in an area/ the 
teachers and. the learners expressed their. interest to know about 



labour contractor 



election in the cooperatives. A small teach-in was arrangec^. 
Before this the. teachers had talked about functions of cooperatives 
and people through discussions had realised that their cooperatives 
are not working. This teach-in was quite timely because the elec- 
tions were going to be held soon. The education process was able 
to provide good knowledge , to the people. Later people were able tQ 
hpld clifferent meetings to plan actions. . In two places they were., 
able to get' their men in the election, but in one plape they lost. 
The place where they lost was due to the political manoeuvrings of 
the vested interests. But' it provided them, with good lesson in their 
learnings about cooperatives and its functioning. 

In each of these stories an adult education centre has become a' point 
of referenc0 whiph indicates that the adult education centre is not 
only used as a centre^to learn skills in reading and writing but a 
place which provides a forum fou! people to come together and under- 
stand their social/economic and political situations. Why would one . 
organise an adult education class with these objectives? The answer 
is very clear; if adult education is education for life then problems 
of life, are to, be understood through this process. Hence^ what ^nd 
how are two big questions to* be considered: if one has to be 
considered, one has to see what eradication of illiteracy will mean . 
to people. • • 

As to the debate about whether * Literacy^ b^ year 2000* is a legitimate 
goal or not, these' stories do point out that if the vicious circle 
of poverty needs . to be broken, it is an important essential tool in 
the hands of the poor,, hot only because it may save them from exploit- 
ation but because it starts a process of thinking,, analysing the 
situations and at a later stage acting upon their situations. 

After working for a decade in the field it does appear that adult 
education centre is a very good, entry point for community, organis- ^ 
ations. Also we have come to know that -the causes of poverty are 
not only economic. In most cases the poor are exploited because 
they do, not- understand ^the social, economic and political forces. 
This can be easily understood by two examples in which the people 
from two. groups were trained in weaving and leather work as a follow- 
up prograpune to an adult education programme. In. one case most of 
the people got the skill in weaving process, but it was not enough. 
The selection of raw material, negotiation with the bank. for loans, 
marketing the products, made us realise how these forces keep 
explc?lting people when they do not know about these processes. 
Particularly, market forces were so strong that no individual from 
a poor community . could handle the^n. It became quite clear in oujr 
mind that one of the most important skills through adult education 
is. not only providing them'with functional. Skills, but also giving . 
them understanding about tjne market forces. Also we realised that 
.organising of a group of such people is important , . so that they can 
negotiate with more confidence in themselves. 

Similarly there was a programme which was a follow-up to a literacy 
programme, iri the field of agriculture. The programme is known as. 
.tLaborfctory to Land'.. It was meant for small and marginal farmers.. 
The . ob] Wtiye of the programme was transfer of technology 'to the 
pe.ople. Iri^his case/ also, though we Were able to train 'thfe people 



in new technologies in agriculture, we found that people have to 
learn about purchase of seeds and fertilizers. They had to obtain 
the loans to get some money "for these inputs and learn about |iow 
banks and cooperatives are important to 'them. So knowledge and skill 
in agriculture alone cannot help the poor. 



Prom these examples one "can understand . that it is important to learn 
the technical skills, but it is much more important to understand 
the system- Adult Education has to play a role in making people 
understand the system. 

In a way then, what we are proposing is that the adult education 
programme Gannot be a simple/ programme of literacy. It has to be 
much more comprehensive. Literacy has to become an instrument which 
will provide people some of the important skills to understand the 
society because most of the things which happen around the poor are 
in the written form 'and can easily be used to exploit .them, alienee 
they have to get hold of these skills.. 

Sometimes a questiono is raised as to whether we should start a 
literacy programme or whether we should straight away go to the 
people. and through dialogue and discussion encourage them to under- 
stand the social , .economic and political forces. But we have to . 
understand. that these groups of poor people have existed for many 
centuries and have reached such a dependent state that to come out 
of such situation they will need a st:ep by step process which will 
make them realise who they are and what they can do. We.- believe 
that the literacy centre can begin such a process in which without v 
threatening the established vested interest the people can start this 
process of learning .i^ which they would gain a. different self-concept 
of themselves. In a different papnr I have indicated some of the . 
reasons for adult education to become an entry point for community 
organisation. These are as follows: 

The. learner group that comes together to work together on one or two 
problems of poverty (illiteracy^ lack of agriculture knowledge), and 
experiences the value of working. at things in groups,, gains confidence 
and desire in continuing to work together.' In itself, the /first year 
of the adult education centre will not make a significant change in . 
the poor and exploitative con<3itions in the area, but we have found a 
it to be a good beginning. People gain confidence, get into the 
habit of meeting together , come in contact witl) a voluntary organiz-. 
ation prepared to help them,, and in this vfay lay the foundation for . 
-future action*. ■ • . ..-.x' 

. ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■. ' ■ \ 

Through leadership training and group training programmes p^pie 
come in contact with government officers in charge of pro^Xcimmes that 
are supposed to be for the poor. They get some glimpse ^f schemes 
and resources that could be brought to their area* This exposure 
through the adult education centre, in itself start^^people thinking, 
about further action. Not only. do the people, see^^esources in 
government departments outside, the village., they^begin to see. 
resources in their ..own midst. Adult education* centre groups have- 
gone on, together, to build community centr^, to. start small credit 
unions, to clean 'vip .-their villages and hom^s . - without any inter- 
vention from any government department, y 

• ■■ - ■ .. ■ ■ / . • •• ■ .... 

/ ■ 



Leadership for future work in the area. can also be identified and 
developed through the medium of >dult education. In implementing 
an adult education programme; young people are identified, trained 
and supported in leadership roles in running a programme in which v. 
literacy, functional knowledge and awareness-building are the content. 
Many of these young people become involved with the problems of the 
poor of their area, and if even some of them show interest and . 
aptitude in f)roviding continuing leadership among the poor of their 
area, then there is a network o-f contact people and leaders for 
further action on issues affecting the poor, There is a kind of self- 
selection process in which those who are interested become visible 
by their own interest and ability, and it is not difficult to^identify 
them. . 

Leadership skills can be developed during the course of the adult 
education programme. For one thing, the task of being an adult 
education centre instructot is specific enough, structured .enough , 
that it provides a framework for the local person to work within a 
programme which gives him/her enough guidance about' what to do while 
he/she gains confidence in leadership, as well as giving enough 
freedom to build on local- issues if and when the people and the y-- 
instructor are ready to do so. The in-service training programmes, 
and the monthly meetitngs help the instructor to grow in understanding 
of problem-solving, and tp increase knowledge about issues/ that 
affedt the area. . 

The monthly meetings and the -continuing supervision of the centres in 
the area allow the . implementing organization or organizers to keep . 
in touch with the current conditions and problems of the area. '^^^^ 
close contact with the area over most of one .year allows the organi*^ 
zers to get a feel for the social, political, econonl^ life of the 
people. This'*preparation of i the organizers is important if they • are 
to- help to guide- future organizing work in the area. 

"^Adult Education is a good medium for organizing the community because 
it* givers a lot of scope for involving the coipmunity in committees and 
/meetings in. the. course of the running of the centre. The idea of 
'.forming an adult education, committee to support the centre is a use- 
ful one . .This cpmmittee would share the responsibility of solving 
small problems that come up in the course of running the centre. . 
These will include negotiations about space for the centre , encourag- 
ing regular attendance, arid helping the total community to make the 
centre their own. If the adult education centre attracts younger ■ 
adults, the. aciult education committee, being a group of adults; will 
give the nucleus and the base for a group of older adults to begin 
to meet regularly €o talk abdut learning and 9rganizing n^eds of 
ttieir commuriity. But the commi'ttee" is only one point of contact with 
the co.mimuhity as a wlfole. .The.^ * chetria 'yati;;as.' or /awareness building 
motivational walks*, the community functions that. can be organized 
by the centres;^ on natidnal'-festivals and holidays, ^ the opening and. 
• closing functions, of the centre, itself allow the commuriity to .come 
' together to think. about society, education, organization and action. 

And finally, as a medium to. begin work :yi'th the. poor, the adult 
education centre is a good entry point. Illiteracy, and lack of 
numeracy skills,, are .characteristics ,pf the poor. The rich classes ^ 



and upper castes have usually acquired some numeracy and literacy 
skills; So, ^s a basis for building a group and community effort 
amongst the poor, the adult education centre is a good beginning. 
The activity, almost by definition, will exclude. the richer groups.. 

Now we come to a point. for the content of a literacy programme. How 
to conduct a literacy programme becomes very important.. This has 
been proved in many countries • In those countries the content and 
the process has made /a difference in changirig the social, political 
and economic conditions of those countries. These countries are 
Tanzania, Cuba, Nicaragua and several others. In each of thesa 
countries there was a political will to use the literacy programme 
for a sociO-^economic change by involving the masses. This involvement 
helped the whole development of the coO.ntry, One may draw the conclu- 
sion through the experiences of these countries that* literacy pro- 
gramme with a definite objective of social change can be planned and 
organized for a new^ social order. We have to build in the programme 
•a clear objective fdr the pobx" to understand the. system and provide 
them the skill so that they can remove ignorance and lack of literacy 
and they could initiate a process which can help them to bijeak the 
status quo in the systerti. In such programmes, process is very 
important and also the teacher of the adult education programme has 
to ac-t as an activist and not just a simple teacher, of three .Rs. 

It is high time for adult educators to. take up tHi-s challenge and 
pl^n programmes of this nature. .Then and then^only adult education 
programmes become a relevant programme for the poor of the Third. 
World. A continuous hammering is needed of the political leaders 
as well as of the administrators in building up a political will 
which could initiate a movement for such an adult education programme. 
It is also "important for all adult educators to accept the challenge 
of process in which they have to practise a concept of participation, 
equality, freedom and social justice. The time has scome" and we should 
begin now. 

Ther.e is no chance that this brief ASP.BAE symposium ■ will 
.conclude the debate about the best way of. promoting literacy 
in Asia, but it may help to present some of the range of ' 
relevant , and w-all-^inf ormed, views that need, to be taken 
into account. There can be' no doubt that, literacy , its 
^ means of promotion and its standing relative to other adult 

■ education purposes, and priorities, will, be prominent., amon^ i 
subjects to be discussed at the Internationat (Conference i,n 
Paris. It is important that all possible strategies be 
considered, arid that those who deliberate rehognise that wfiat ^. 
may work best for one society at one time may -jidt be most 
effective for another country where political, Qcoriomia and 

. cultural ciraumstanaes are different. Such j^. surely , is one 
lesson of the Asian experience of combatting illiteracy . 




THE FOm INTEflNATIONAL eONFEi^ENCE - SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
•PRWRI.TIES FROM ASIA .'^ . . ' 

f here .have. Seen several formal dieaueeions in the Asian region ■ about . 
Mhat Urieeat'e Fourth International Conference should concentrate on 
auHng thi prelimina:vy consultation and preparation period, late- 
1982 to late 198Z. Dr y.M.K. Wijetunga of Sri Lanka/ Seer e tary of -j| 
ASPBAE Region J and -also an Executive Member of the International /P 
Council for Adult Education, made a presentation reviewing these . ■ 

consultations and recommendqtions at 'the International Conference " 
on Adult Educat'ton in Hong Kong October 1983.. 



Paxtt of his address .is presented here, together with a summary of^ 
the main points of di^ouss.ion and the recommendations af^the three 
meetings to which Dr Wijetungarefersr in Japan the previous year; 
at the Unesco Hegionut^, Office in Bangkok in May 1982; and in 
.Colombo in July thatyear. The section concludes w^th. an extract 
from the ASPBAE Executive minutes at the mealing whi'ah followed 
this. Conference in Hong Kong-.. This was the last opportunity ASPBAE 
had to mak^ an input into the planning of the Ifnesoo Secretariat 
on the matted of theme and priorities. The pressing nee4s of human- 
kind generally, and of the poor of Asia in particular, are clearly ■ 
^T^t¥. ^" tf^reae paaaa^ee. It is t.o be hoped that the location, 
of 'th)^Confevence^in the affluent ih4us:trialised North will not 
encourage any tendency to overlook these ^pressing and' Qompeilincr 
concei^ns i . . r . . o 



. V tJnesco Fourth International Conference on Adult Education 

. 4 ' . v.. 1985 ■ M > 

" .- . W*M.K. Wijetunga ^ ' 

■ ^- ' ■ :'■ •■->:. n-'-- • ■ / • ' ■ . " • 

- ./ ^^M^V^^^^^^^^ reports about the planning of the Fourth Internatio- 

.? nafl^pon^erence emanal:^^ from Une.sco, Dr Wijetunga referred to what 
■ ^l^y^revunderatp^^^ to be th¥ likely subjects of 'the Conference. Noting 
. . v:>,pat the Confprence of developments since the ^72 

; vn^sgo Conference;, in Tokyp, he suggested that "the more successful 
V : :v prpgranmes, evi^^ce ofA better resource distribution in respect of 
; adult;*- and contitoing education, helpful l^gal provisions and perhapi^ 
V .VH^"^^^*^?-Ve .new^a theory and practice of adult ' 

. .. %x':. / 

■•^ ''^ timd|| pirdbl^^^ that were encounliered; 

. sacfrtificaijlt fal» thereof, sht>uld receivfe as 

?■ ' these retrospective exercises should emerge' 

W^'^^^P^^^^^^ pewpectives, taking also into account 

?the-^W^^gin^^ the most vital areas of neaiect 



.<'<?fitiriui;hgv to be .plagued by perplexing problems * " 
attftiegie^ vind^rtak^n by. individual nations aM intematlbh- 
il^'i^icx -^^^ hayev^ailed ^aiSa^ serious dent 
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in these problems, causing much. concern among all pedple. In 
I ..such a situation, it. is quite understandable that the pertinent 

question is being asked as to what type of contribution could adu3,t . 
education make in solving major, problems Jpf the world today, 'and 
making the world more peaceful, contentea and a happier place 
for all. . 

. ( • • ■ • > *" • - ■ 

In spite of all the deXrelopment, exfiansion pf educational opportun- 
ities, and the explosion of knowledge, there is ah increasing al- 
ienation of peoples from. all these processes, and it is in' this 
, . regard that attention is being fdpussed on suitable Educational 

. activities and structures that could motivate and generate greater 
people's participation in political, economic, social and cultur- 
al life of the nations. Finally^ there will be a critical evaiu-- 
action of the nature and effectiveness of regional and internation- 
al cooperation, of the past and of the present, and with the know- 
ledge gained therieby, to examine the futuristic needs and select 
more appropriate forms to meet those needs, and by which adult . 
education, all over the. woi;^ld could also be promoted. 

The Fourth International Gon.ference follows the three previous 
international conferences, held between 1949 and 1972. The /first, 
conference was held in 1949 in Elsihore, Denmark. . The time was 
isignificant being hot long after the end of the Second Wo^rld War, 
. arid the world in acute need of urgent reconstruction, both, mater- 
ially and morally, and of enduring peace between nations and more 
confidence and trust in humanity. This was predominantly a West .. 
^ European Conference,- arid reflected little or nothing of the rest 
of the post-war world. The second conference took, place eleven 
years later in 1960, in Montreal, Canada. The^ hon-European rep- 
resentation as well as that of. the socialist countries at this 
meeting ha^ improved . considerably , and thie conference was inclineid 
to explore the theme ''Adult. Education in a Changing World". 'Sdult 
- Education was seen as a dynamic concept capable of helping adults 
to cope with the changing situations and to prepare them for life. 
In retrospect, this .fissumption seems to* be more naive than other- 
wise.- ' / . 

V The third conference, held -in Tojtyo in 1972, is consid.ered more 

universal in its representation, ^oth in terms of individual member 
states and also in terjns of regional groupings. There .was. a pre- 
• ponder.ance of. policy-makers' and^enior adiniinistrators at this 
y meeting, and. naturally they were.more concerned with -policy, plan- , 
.nii\g, management and financial issues than with theoretical or 
confceptual aspects of adult education. However, the concept of , 
. life-long education was rigorously prompted, and pursued^at the 
■ Conference^ and thej^a^ter. . \ 

Th^ Fourth Conference,1|Ls. expected to address itself "to problems 
/ and issues Which are liVely to be faced in the tfOs, and .even the 
/ 90s, both by.government^and non-govprnment agencies, and also by 
/ the adult ^educators themselves. Since the conference needs 
I direction in its deliberations, and owing to the fact/ that , like 
1 J in Tokyo, once again there will a preponderance pjf policy- 



inakers ministerial . leveX. very senior administrators and some 
profes^nal adult^educatorl,. t.he ground-rules and the groqnd-work 
have tom,e laid beforehand.. It . is as a. realization of this need .. 
iv^K Sf«K*'° been engaging itself, in a series, of- consultations. ^ 
With member countries, .with national commissions and with regional 
and international- organizations,- during the last couple of. years. 

•My remarks here as to what has been going on will be confined to 
.cms region*^ 

With, regard to ^-grgibnal consultatiAnS , the initiative has been 
taken mostly by ROEAP - the Unesco Offibe for Education in Asia and 
the Pacific - a.n Bangkok. The rationale for such regional consul- 
tations IS that the forthcoming conference should reflect and be 
concerned with not only the global picture, but also the regional 
issues, priorities and the perspectives.. To enable this, there is 
the nee^ to prepare regional inputs, and to register them at the 
preparatory -stage of the Conference. . . . " 

i . ■ ■ ■ ' 

The first regional consultation took place in 1982, with the 
.ASPBAERegaon3_ Conference tin Japan,,, on the theme "Nonformal "Educ- 
ation for Women". One full session of this meeting was devoted 
questions^^°° Conference, with the focus, on the . followiftg three 

what. major themes would most appropriately ref lect "tHe ' 
needs and priorities of the 80s and 90s? 

specific issues and problems Asia and 
the Pacific region would like to see in the agenda of the 
4th International Conference? 

" • what contribution can this region offer for the 
preparation of the 4th International Conference? 

ol?^^^^^K?^ were posea in turn, either' in tlie' same manner, 

or suitably modified, to the next formal consultation - The 
Planning Meeting - tteld at ROEAP, Bangkok in May 1983. Most 

V ^" ''^^ region were officially represented at this meeting. 
With, resource persorts drawn from ASPBAEi and India. The most receSt 
■fST5\a«T^^K^"r "^^ the ASPBAE Region 1 Seminar in Sri Lanka 
ROEAP ^hli^^k^^:^'^^ submissions to .Unesco-Paris. and 

through the. cQnsultat^ohs with ASPBAE Region 3,: the followinq 
themes were: identified ; , . ^v^wxny 



']^quaUty> demdcracy, . quali of life - role of adult 
education; 

i^iJult .education And: technologic. ohanges Aurbanizatiori 
and ^smployment; . . . » : . ' \ . . ■ ^ 



The planning meeting in. Bangkok (May 1983) , by taking into- consid- 
eration the results of the previous consultations, concentrated 
its attention on the following : themes: • \ . 



Education for all; ' ' • 

•Adult education for the year 2000; 

- " Adult .education for" self -^reliance; 

Adult Education for effective liying. . . 

The consensus of the meeting was then to combine all the elements 
into. one theme: "Adult Education for self-reliance and for 
effective living for all". 

The Region 1 meeting in Sri Lanka was unanimous that the Conference 
•JI;r?onSSlng:-^. ^'^"^^t^"" ^ll"'. ^he issues identified were 

Th^. need for adult education to be. a liberating force 
■for all, and to be a ^rce which generates self-reliance; 

- . -The need for sharing aM^etter distribution of. resources 

m the provision and promotion of adult education; 

^'^ '"^^f lis^ the NCOS in the provision ,and promotion 
' of adult eduqatipn; ■' - . . . 

■ ^ • • ' . 

^° consider adult education- as an effective instru- 
ment for environmentally oriented development. 

- ■ ■ >■ .. ■ ■ • 

i^A^h ^"^"tion may be drawn to the informal cohsultations ' 
ITtrJ'f ^''^''^ ^^"^ region*! seminars and workshops such 
Sor^shri^>h'2P^"^^°"^^-^^'"^"" -Regional Literacy . 

.SnlulL'^ioSi'JSJdef;-. issues raised at ?hese 

.Improvement of quality Of life, especially. for the 
deprived sections;, 

- . Readjustment' to a rapid technological change arid urbahiz- . 

.wtion; 

• , Unemployment and vocational training; 

- : Preserving And advancing cultural values and- 
. f identities; : • ^ 

y.- Importance.' of international understanding and cooperaUok/ 



(b) Summary of ASPBAE Consultation on desirable Conference 

themeS/ Japan, 19&2 \ 

Chris Duke* ... 

Mr A, Chiba/ UNESCO ROEAP, welcomed ASPBAE 's imminent Category B 
status, with UNESCO and recalled past cooperation, including the 
198Q Regional Seminar on Adult Education and Developments He review- 
ed the three previous UNESCO International Adult Education Confere- 
nces and explained the Consultative processes, of UNESCO, emphasizing 
the close and. cordial relationship between che UNESCO Regional 
Office and ASPBAE., , 



East and South-East Asia were perhaps too little heard in UN . inter- 
national deliberations. It was important to have an influence on. 
the next Conference at the formative stage. What was needed was a 
vision of . Asia in the year 2000, and of the place of adult education 
in this. 

In addition to the present meeting, it was agreed that the ASPBAE 
might. suggest helping. preparation .for the 4th International Confer- 
ence by meJans of a further joint regional consultative meeting with 
UNESCO. Such a meeting might enable professional adult educators- to 
brief top po.l icy-makers on adiilt education issues prior tp the main , 
. conference. . . - 

ASPBAE might also assist in each country to strengthen channels a^d , 
enhance the flow oil* inforifetion from the grass-roots, also from I 
non-governmental sources into central governments. It similarly . 
might enhance regional communication and information-sharing. 

ASPBAE should also do what it could to encourage suitable delegation 
: membership including professional adult educators; this reltateS to 
choice of theme and emphasis,- e.g. methodological and .action . aspects 
required professiogal participation. Non-governmental observers 
would also be incited*, i Different ASPBAE members should more immed- 
iately encourage their' National Commissions to cojnplete and return 
the questionnaires reviewing the status and development of adult 
. education since 1972./ It is irrtpprt^nt to provide the Conference . 
with .basic facts and /figures. 



The foilowinq f rameWoi'k . of issues emerged from the consultation. 

1; The 4th Interna^tional Conference should take stocK.of achieve - 
ments go far . Suchi a review is 'timely. 

* From: ASPBAE, Nbnformal Education' for Women Proceedings of 
ASPBAE Region 3 Cq/nf erence,.. 10t18 October 1982, Ed. K. Moro'oka, 
National Federation of Social Education/ Japan, 1982j 211-*-'214 



Key principles have been espoused and their practical realisation 
should be examined: ^ 

core principles, in adult education practice 
linkages with the formal school system and the complementary 
role of NCOS v . . . 

participation as a value and a method, and as a means of 
mobilising disadvantaged groups. 

Persisting conceptual confusion about adult, non-formal, cpntinuingi 
further, etc.,; education requires review and clarification. 

In relation specifically to women it is timely to review 

. separate provisi^, and provision together with men . 

the limitis on practical results from the various measures taken 
for women (e.g. more integration into the existing male-ordered 
systems - cooperation)^ * 

il7\4:egal. 



real access to powetf as distinct f rorrt-merely formal 
equality ( . • ' 4 

the effective exploitation of women in* the course of 
..'development' 

2. Equality, .Quality of Life, Democracy, Reduction of Disadvantage , 

Disappointment with the results of the Development Decades should 
n^t be ailpwed to cause ^oss of commitment to these central issues 
and purpos^a,;/ Illiteracy and poverty remain vital challenges to 
adult, educators,, as does inequality within and between countrieis. 
How may aocess- to adult educat.ibn by various disadvantagecj groups 
be increasB.d?.^r-What is the possible role of the mass media, eispec- 
ially in l^wvcbst widely available radio? 

Adult education is still consumed mainly, by the relatively privileg- 
ed. What. forms can reach dow«, and be drawn up, to and from local 
levels and serve the remoteriural and other disadvantaged groups? • 
Those tequiring special proviOTon include youth and. women, the 
elderly and the handicapped? . " 

3rf. Consequences of Rapid Change 

'Dramatic social, demographic, cultural and economic change dictate 
new adult education needs. Adult education should assist people to 
influence and di-rect change $is well asXtd cope with its consequences. 

Major changes in Asia include 

the increasing proportion of the elderly in society, with their-v 
need for positive identity and status, social contact and. . / . 
positive social purpose 

rapid population increase and urbanisation, with unsettling .; 
and destructive effects on some of those, drawn into urban. 
V 'living (e.g. mass hysteria of groups, of women in Malaysia) 
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- increasingly- rapid' obsolescehce of skills and knowledge requir- 
ing massive national retraining programmes in some countries 
; (e.g. • Singapore) , and prod u'qing. .new problems for adult education 
■.e'.g, deskilling, and If^ck of motivation for learliing in 'black 
box* situation " . /' 

reduced opportunities for. wprk, and the spread of labour- 
saving devices, • requiring a new. approach to education for 
leisure 

r- .changing roles of women and men> and greater ^participation of 
•women in income-generating activities. ' 

Life in modern urban society generates many new practical learning 
needs to enable people to cope, bearing in mind e.g. special safety 
needs of the very young .and the elderly. The rapid changes experie- 
nced imply a need for ^new .attitudes • to learning and continuing to 
learn, as does increased ionge^ty. 

- ' •.' » . ■ . . ■ 

4. ■ Human. and Cultural Values, and Identity 

— — \ - ' . . ■ ^ ■ — — ^ ' 

Modernisation and economic development frequently lack a human face. 
Tradit.^onal human anjS spiritual values are threatened or destroyed. 
. There is need to m?eserve and develop moral values especially in 
the transition fr.dm rural to urba,n society, and to find ways to 
assimilate new technology without loss of identity and self-confid- . 
ence. The stress in government programmes on economic, development 
has led as a by-product to erosion of traditional moral standards • 
and sense of identity. | " 

^. ■ - ^ 

5 . Survival through International Understanding 

Meeting in the context of remembering the experience of\nearby 
Nagaskai, the consultation lays greatest emphasis upon the absolute 
importance of the peace for human survival, as a prereq.uisite not 
just for development but even for the continuation of life itself* 
Adult education could play a. vital irole in this. ^ 

... . \ - • 

The sensitivity over taking peace as the explicit central cdnference 
therae is recognised. It is conceded that some other form of words, 
which stresses international understanding, hUrhan rights,' und6rst- . 
.anding other .cultures, . etc . might be expedient and necessary if the . . 
Conference is to adopt this theme. None ^:he less the consultation 
holds firmly to the ».iew that threat of human destruction is 
an over-riding consideration and its prevention in part through 
adult education,, should by whatever means be a central theme of the 
Conference. . ' 

6. - Interagency, Cooperation and Coordination . ' • . 

Li^ks between . learning (adult education) and working (application of • 
newly acquired v.ocational . skills and. understanding) is a subject . • 
for. both review and 'development (e.g^ Indonesia.n Learning Fund) , if 
learning is to resul.t in greater productivity.' This implies coord- 
ination .with Minijstries of Labour etc., banks and other lending 



agencies . 




More' generally . adult education needs to link and coordinate more 
closely with the work of other government agencies, .go do non- ' ^ 
government and government. agencies contributing through adult educ- 
ation to development; both government and non-government agencies 
includiong Adult Education Associations should cooperate to enhance/, 
access of disadvantaged grpups to . adult, education. 

There is a need for enhanced communication, "access to and dissem- 
ination of research findings , teaching materials etc.", among prof- 
essional training and^evelopment to understand and meet the new 
needs for new circumswnc'es" identified in thje consultation as- 
important themes for the 4th International Conference. 

Brief summary of ASPBAE-UNESCQ Consultation in 
Colombo, Sri L^ka, 18 - 20 July 1983 . -* 

. ■ ^ ' ^ . ■ - ' 

of»the Unesco Regional Office for Asia participated in- 
egion 1 Conference held in Sri Lanka from 18 - 20 July 
ticipanti? information about the previous consultations' 
n held in other parts. of the Region; 

Participants from. India, Nepal , Bangladesh, Maldives, Korea and 
'Sri Lanka took .part in the discussions. Some "of the; issues which - 
Confronted adult educators in Region .1 wer^; illiteracy which 
needed constant commitment from governments; post-literacy, a 
phase into which many countries were now moving;, lifelong education, 
education has to be a lifelong process, not limited to a short 
period of time. The average government expenditure on adult educ- ' 
ation is 1% of provision to' formal education - we neied to develop 
approaches between formal and npn-formal education to get. more of 
the -resources shared with nonformal education. Another issue 
was life in the citids such as Dhaka/Colombo, Calcutta, Delhi - 
in some cities life is becoming intolerable and the organization 
of' society to.de.al with this problem- is becoming urgent; development 
of technology, media and interpersonal communication for development 
is also a vital issue. . ' . 

The coincidence between the International Year of" Youth and\the 
4th International .Conference was noted and it was considered that 
recognition should be made of tt^is fact, and the importsant link 
between adult education and youth, particularly out-of ^^.chool youth ' 
and the unemployed. . ^ 

Investigation of ways and means ©f getting scarce .resources down • 
to the grass 'roots was .considered to be important. . Of the many ■ 
nonformal education programs which are being undertaken, not. only iri 
Asia, but also in Af ric^ and Latin America, very little was getting 
down to the poorest peorile and- urgent attention was required to see 
how this could be overcome. . Unesco as a world body <:ould guide 
world knowledge in this and other ways. / , 



\ The importance of worker education was recognised this: could- 



cCver such areas as trade union^, organizing the unorganized, 
social education and. basic literacy could be learned in the work 
situation. 



For the. purposes of the 4th International Conference it was 
! recognised that fundamental issues should be. the focus as these 
1 would provide guidelines for adult educators, throughout the whole 
1 world. ' . 

\ ' ' '■ • • • ' ' ' . \- 

jProm a large number of suggestions the- four themes included in 
iDr Wijetunga's paper were identified as reflecting the. discussions 
land were parsed on to Unesco for inclusion in their considerations; 
i •*.'..,■. 
. i . * ' ■ ■ .■ 

|- Adult educaition a^ a liberating ■ force for all 

and a forc^ for self-reliance . 

i f . ■ . • . 

^ Ne^sd for sharing and better distribution of 

resources in the provision and promotion^of 

adult education . 

■ . ■ ■ ■- ■ . 

-^j Mobilisation of NGOs in the provision and * 

\ promotipn of adult edtication ^ 

. ^Need to. consider adult education as an effective'* 

' instrument for envii:bnmen tally oriented development 



j: . - ■ 

(d) Uriesco Asian \RegiQnejl ;Consultation 



/ 



The main Vneeoo Asian regional QOnaultation on the Fourtfi Internat- 
ional Confefenoe took ^plaoe in the Regional Office in Bangkok in 
Mny 1983... The. group of experts. Which i.nQluded a strong ASPBAE 
contingent y came, up with the fottowittg Recommendations: 



I Theme 



/ 



It is proposed th^t the theme for the Fourth International Confere- i 
erice on AQuit Education be: Education for Effective Living and 
Self Reliance "fdi: Ail ♦ 

: > ■ ■ ' ■ - ■ ■.- ■ . ■ . • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Within t^is theme is the implication that . all. oeool e of all aaes 
'Should have pp^portunity to meet their learning* needs J and to seek 
self-reliance, equality and effective living^^through education. It 
implies that lifelong education shouldv be available riot ojnly to 
thpse who have "already a reasonable quality of life but also for 
thj0 poorest of the poot. It insists that woijfien have equality of 
ei^Uqatiorial opportunity along with men. It incliiQes the objective^ > 
tlikt there , should be literacy fox . all^y ;th^ Vea ' 

T?|i^ raitipnaie for t hi, a theme* is that education e'nables people to 
'tiranscer)d the limitrations* of their . environment and is./ therefore, 
.ahl important key. to doveiopment. Eduction for: 
¥ir>"^?^"^^^ ^^^^^^P^^^^ ^bjjmunity. development; 'national development; ' ' 



.and international cooperation. \ y" . 

: . . ' ■ \ ■ ^ ■ 

The most important aspect of development is economic development. 
However development should not be seen only in econoiyic terhis, 
but also in terms of quality qf li'fe and in providing satisfaction •. 
and 'harmony' within the individual, the community, the nation and 
the world^ Education^pan lead to self reliant, healthy people 
empowered to achieve worthwhile personal and societal goals. Jt 
can lead to equality and better international understanding. 

2i Priority Programmes • . - . \ 

An .expected outcome should be to establish a set of priority progra- 
mmes in adult education. An important aspect of adult education 
vis**a^vis formal education is that people only participate in prog- ■ 
rammes which appear relevant to them. However, incentive may be 
given to provide particular programmes and for participation in them. 

2.1 Literacy and Communication - Improvement in communication 
skilly is a priority for all people to achieve understanding 
of events around them and to obtain the information they need *• 
for life and development. They' need to be able to -express 
their ideas.. To a large proportion of the world' s' population 
this will mean achieving basic skills in^reading and writing. 
Literacy may be seen as the major single learning need of 
adults and- there is a need to ensure literacy for all by the 
year 2000., The increased use of the electronic, media for 
mass and individual commuhidcition requires other skills. 
These include the use of equipment from a simple telephone 

to computer based communication. It involves the ability to 
evaluate or interpret iuessages received from. radio and 
television.^ . 

■ ' ■ ^ ■ .' . ■ ' ' ' ' ■ 

2.2 Vocational £:duccition - learning skills requi.ifed for employment 
should be seen. as a high priority for the individual and 

. community. Increasingly vocational education will need to be 
of a scientific and technical nature as technology makes 
demands for ihiellectual father than physical effort. Women 
should have j^Scational training for wider career opportunities. 

2.3 Population . should be an integral part of the. 

2.4 Environmeilt.^l Education ) adult education programmes. \ 

^•5 £S2£§ . ) is necessary for the dignity of the 

2.6 Cultural Education ) individual, the stability of the 

community ^nd.for international understanding. 

3. Priority Actions ' ' ■ . . 

A further outcome of the conference should be to identify priority 
actions.. ^Some of the priorities would be: . . . . , • 

3rfi Providing for participation 'in the planning and management 

of the learning process by pajrticipants and communities ^ • 

and mobiiizing local resources . for- learning. 



3.2 Providing, adequate development opportunities for adult 
education personnel . " " . 

3.3 Encouragement of the use of low cost ntethods for aduit 
learners but insuring that appropriate methods, - media and 
material are available. Pilot groups may be a valuable ^ 
technique / 

.3.4 Developing of inter-agency coordination and cooperation. 

This should- include official coordinating committees aod thd 
valuable tole of vpluntar^y adult education associations, 
.'should be seen as complementary. 

3;5 Recognising the important role of a wide variety of agencies 
in providing adult education including associations of 
university, students, women's organisations and trade uqipns 

3.6 Providing adequate legislation tq implement adult education 
for all and making available adequate funds for goverhihent 
and NGO programmeis 



Documentation 



The documentation for the conference ^should include the fallowing: 

.4.1 A survey , of literacy programmes including case studies of . 
; effective programmes andjspecial target groups. Statistical 

). notes should be /provided ^vhere possible ' /' 

4.2 Regional Perspecptive plans prepared by Regional offices ^ 

4.3 A study of coorflination in adult, education including c'ase 
studieis 6f of f:ycial ^.coordinating committees and vpluntary 
adult education associations . / 

4.4 Directories of coordinating bodies 

4.5 A ^aper on the role of NGOs in adult educa.tio^i 

4.6 A paper on the training and development of adult education* 
personnel i 

. ... ■ . ' 

4.7 .In/addition to documentation, <!3onsid,eration should be. given 
to documentary films and. displays of adult education 

t Participation . . . . ' . , 

* . ■ ' . /• ■, ■ . ' ■ ■ • ■ 1' 

tipnal governments should be reminded of the need to incj-ude in; 
." th^ deXe'gatibris to the o conference those representing the following: 

\duit Education/specialists 
■ .;■ Wpnien > /'•■'' 

^ Those With a J^nowledge of tBe ^learning needs of disadvantaged 
grbu^ :•/■• "■:.■. - -'^ 
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6. Regional and International Cooperat 



ion in Adult Education 



The meeting stressed the need for furthyr strengthening^ of regional 
and internatipnal cooperation ^or the c^Qvelopment of adult education. 



In the context of growing importance oi 
ing the quality of life, eve^y nation,/ 
the burden of developing aduit educati( 
peace and international understanding^/ 



adult education for improv- 
/rich or poor, should share 
►n for the service of manjpin'rfr 



The areas and methods of regional 'and7international 'cooperation , 
which theN^eting recommends for theAbonsid'eration of the Fourth 
International Conference are' as folJ^ws: 

Although some attefupts. have be^ made to develop adult 



education methods, .media, mat 
etc.,' in all the 'countries., t 
that there must be a Central / 
at. national level to promote 
technical and substantive ta, 
continuing and systematic b 



ials, training, research, 3 
re is a general feeling 
[esQurce Centre/Institute 
hd strengtKi^n farious 
Ks of adult education on a 
is. 



It Was also observed that i/>iere already exist very strong 
ins/:iti;te-like Curriculum nfevelopment Centres and Educational 
Dev/elopment Centres in different countries . in ..the field of 
formal education. 

It/ is recommended that th6/se Member States which do not 
haVe sucri a Central Resoui^ce Centre for Adult Education 
should s^t iip one and tho^e Member States which already 
h^ve thfijfm should strengtl^^n them. 



U^^sco /should help Membeil States to set' up and strengthen ✓ 
^uch Central Resource Centres. \ 



regi 



and 
up t 



jjfpnal programme of technical co-operation in literacy 
iult education be established by lihkirig and setting ^ 
_ \ie network of such Central Resource Centres of Member 
States to facilitate exchange of Information, experiences 
,and ^expertise. Regional Perspective Plan for the erWic^tion 
of illiteracy by 2000 in lAsia and the Pacific is a good 
exmpl^ of providing cle^r policy guidelines and directives ' 
to/the work. of this networks ■ . 

the regional level a R^^gional Resource and Documentation ' 
itre should be set up ilo provide effective support to the 
functioning of 'the networb^ and to the strengthening of the 
/Central Resource Centres. \i This regional centre should be 
set. up either at the Unesto. Regional .Off ice for Education 
or at the existing RegionAi .Literacy -ar Adult Education 
Centre. This will f urtherirstrengthen the mission'^ and task 
of Unesco to provide effective advisory and information 
support 'to, the Member States. . 

There is a growing realizatUon of the importance of mass media 
and appropriate technology fpr. the development of adult • - 
edycation in the Member Sta tie's.. Urtesdo should 'help the • • * 



Member States, to develop appifopriate. tecTlnology and media, mater- 
ials for 'adull: educatipirv Such materials sliould be of low cost 
and as much as. possible folk media should beAitilizeS. The 
prototype or exemplary materials shcftild be poo\ed at the Region- 
al Resource and Documentation Centra and should^ be made avail- • 
able to all Member States, institutions and agencies upon 
requests * . ^ ^ " 

Training of personnel of various types continues tp a prior- 
ity area , for the regional and international cp--bperation. Key 
personnel in various fields like planning, admini'stratibtn,. 
monitoring, . evaluation,, curriculum and material development \ 
should continue to receive training through regipnai^ training 
programmes, inter-country study visits and attachments, The\ 
regional traihing prograimnes should be effectively- follpwed 
up by * Jiatiohal training to eniyure multiplying effect. Some 
•trainiiig manuals should be developed at^ national and regional 
level a. 

Studies and research, on basic issues and problems of adult • 
\ education, as well as. oni some praCttical prpblems, should be 
♦undertaken at national level and regional level, Unesco 
•ghould encour^ige and promote more studies and exchange such 
•studies* ^ \ ^ * .. . * 

There must be. greater co-operation and -involvement of 
Nongovernmental, Organizations at national, regional and inter- 
national levels for the .development of adult education and there 
." should also be a. more effective co-operation aind co-ordination 
between government and non-goverrunent sectors. 

. Inter-regional co-operation should be promoted and. strengthened 
to excihange information, experiences and expertise. 

Efforts must be made to mobilize more resources at national, 
regional and international levels for adult education, and the. 
possibility .of setting up a specialSr^fund for literacy, and 
adult education be reconsidered* " *' 

Natipnal Commissions should be encouraged to take moire interest 
in adu\t education and a more adtive role in its development. 



e.) ■ . Adult Education' in Asia Today; Diversities ^nd ' 
Common Trends. 

A. Chiba*- ■ 

Adult education is normally developed to meet some socio-economic 
and educational .meeds of societies, and countries, and it is quite 
natural for. such vast regions as. Asia and" the' Pacific that adult 
education programmes are marked with diversity rather than uniform-. 
ity..f This diversity is even apparent in the terminology and 
definition, of adult education. Such, terms as adult education,, 
non-formal education > continuing education, social '"education, mass 
education, . workers/peasants education, or complementary education 
are used in. various countries with different definitions and • 
Connotations w 

While acknowledging the vast range of diversities in the scope and 
nature of adult education programmes in the region, the Regional 
Seminar on" Adult Education and Development in Asia and the Pacific 
(Bangiok, 1980) attempted to classify them into the following four 
broad categories: 

(a) Prografitmes addressed to survival needs 

(b) Programmes addressed to^^growth needs 

. (c) Programmes addressed to r^ffiiedial needs • 

. (d) programmes addressed to anticipatory needs 

, ■ \ o 

The Overriding problfem of the region is the existence of oyer 60. 
percent of the' world's illiterate population in 16 develot)ing 
countries. At present 50 per cent of the total, population in the 
region aie illiterate^ and the literacy rate. is estimated to 
increase Only to S1 per cent in 1990. Furthermore, the literacy * 
rate among the female population in the predominantly illiterate' 
countries is less than half of the male literacy rate, reflecting 
a low. social status of Women in these countries. It is. evident 
from this striking fact that major neitional. policies and program- . 
mes in 'the region are concerned with . literacy campaigns and mass 
.ieducation programmes -* namely the programmes to meet survival needs. 

The scope and nature of literacy programmes differ from one- country 
to another, but one can observe a common trend toward, functional 
literacy approaches combining the teaching of literacy and numeracy 
* with skill, training in farming, health and child care, cooperatives 
organization> and vocational training. . tn certain countr'ies, it 
goes beyond vocational .oriented functional lit^rA^cy to include the. 
creation- of civic awareness and creative thinking.. 

*Presented. to the ASPBAE Region .1 Conference, Sri lianka^, 18-20 

• July. 1983,, . . , ■ ■. • 



Another conunon* trend is found in the strategy ofmass. programmes 
or campaigns emphasizing mobilization,- participation and "decentral- 
ization.-. 

Those countries wijth high illiteracy rates suffer from the slow, 
develppment of printary education .and also from high rates of 
drop^otits ^nd have the arduous task of doubling their effort for 
literacy while thej^ also face the serious needs of. 'developing other' 

■ types, a^r .adti'i^ education and post-literacy programmes to mee^ the 
' 'needs- •or^' thdse *al ready literate^ c^dult populations including the 

new li^ferates* and unemployed youth. *' ■ : ' ^ 

Those coiint^^es -which are reach i'^ the threshpld of universal lit- 
. ;.eracy are more concerned with the [5rovisionVcflf'' Continuing and life- 
long education tp meet the ^growth needs for ehhancement- 6'^ product- 
ipn fCapacity/ for improvement.' of home*anQ fettrt'ily life, fpr greater 

• civic participation and ultini^^tely for .the overall: ..develo|gftent of 
tfte individual/ th^-^^fainily, the community -"hnd ther^i^jatioh- The . 
programmes include ti^jaindngj for improved-' farming, \^cational 
training o.r/ret raining. unemplt>yed arid uhder-emplb^ed yo\itH,« 
skil^l and'.Smanagement ti;,aining foi?^ factory and workshdp wPrkers and 
self-employed wo'^fcerst ' - . ^ ^ ' 

, . ■ * ' '^'^ ■ * ■ ^'^ ■ 

^ \> ' ■ ■ -^^ • 

major problem cdi^f«a:onting adult educators iji many developing * 
cpuntcies is how to Syercome the latent- inertia that hinders the ' 
.* acquisition of new knowledge ,P skills and attitudes- In several: 
countries- strategies to motivate adults by relating adult education. 
.,to feit. need-s has'Jaecome an area of. considerable interest- Since 
. ,. needs and oroblem^ iare Qlosel-y tied up with' social, ecpnomic and 
"■ jertyirohmenScil factors, efforts are being made to coriscientize them 
to become griti'eaily aware of their slti^at ion and thereby set iri;, ' 
motiort{:'a process b/ which the adult leathers become selfrxeliant • 
..and efcquire mastery over their own livesi^. • \. ; . 

Major, Issues for Advancement - *• 

. '■ 'Through yaf iotis consultatipri meetings ,* have ^merged a number '^of 
' Important conclus.ions- which. .a^ ossential for the satisfactory . . 
• development of adult . educati^^ri. . ' . . \: 

• "-^^ P.ol'itical Cbmn\itm^^ ' * ..^ .■ . - V ^ ^ 

.Adu^lt education prograjiimej^'are i^ncre^asingly addressing* t'^fern^^^ 
to the edu^atipnKpf the traditionally d^privetf se&tions: of. soeiietv. 
•;..-and ;the ,'^politicai-: will br ?*.sustained jsoiitical cPrnmitmeiit" 4s . 
prerequisite to resplve major cohstraints ^lid bottleiiet^jcs. ' The*^,. " ^ - 
m^in questib||[S. regarding pplitical coitpitmei^t ar V:^^^ v.. 
.-'^ " •'• *. - ■." . - .■ - V^" . ■. . ■ ■ 

. • • ■ ■ ' .•.■*..■*''• ■ >v . ■'■.•* ■ 

(a)'. .Creation and artic'iilation of such pplifticalv^nd ' . a 

■ ° ■■ ' .■^•,policy cdmmitmertt;. -v \ —V^i^i;.. '^^^ '^v 
itC.permeajtitJn to the-^^jLeld level's' and ^nas¥,v 



^ VS-V'** ^^9^ni'2;ations 65 worker's.': ^nd peasants> /(>f v/Binaefi: and 



(c) sustaining of the political commitment, particularly 

in countries where changes in national political 
• leadership are not infrequent; and • " • , 

.(d) mobilization of financial," material and human " ^ ' 

resources to back up the political commitment . 

' 2. .Literacy ' . . ^ " ' 

■■ ' ' . 

The" "most critical problem of the region is the existence and eyeh 

more alarming increases of the vast number of adult illiterates 

and this should be the prim6 target group of adult . education in the 

region. In the predominant illiterate milieu co^exist poverty; * 

malnutrition, disease, hunger, supersitition, rigid mores and 

*<4;r:aditions >nfiibiting sdtial change. It is" an appalling fact \hat 

■ " fhore^ than half,,.of these jillitera,tes are wdmen. Jn fact literacy 

^, programme* cover, vast numbetr.g of rural poor, slum dwellers, 

minorities and others... - . ' ^ " 

' . .. ■ ■ 

In gfde^r to reach these"deprived sectors of society, the planning 
and^implemenjt.ation of -^iliteracy programmes a.re requir^ed': • 

to eremite circumstances" tor motivation and active , 
particUp's^i^n of workers and learners; 

■ ■ ' \ ^ . ■ t . . \' ■ ' 

(b) . 4 » to involve all agencies, groups and individuals* - 

governmental and non-governme'nVai r in the planning 
. and implementa.tiqn of the literacy programmes and to ■ 
* ' establish arrangements bf coordination among them; 

' ' ' ■ .' 

(c) ' to ertsyre that priority is given to ,the ;coverage . . . " . 

of women and other sections ■ of society which hq^^"^ 
. suffered ^in the past from educational depi^iv a tion*^ ' and 

(d) to. establjLsK necessary administrative and orgfanizational 
■■. ^: arrange}^ehts with necessary decentralization ^and ^ 

., . expertise.^ . ' 

■ * ■ \\ 

3\ Post-*Literacy Programmes 

. Post-literaey prograjtmnes for new literates should reeeave eqiial 
priojrity to en^rble them not only to retain liteiracy skills but 
also to cpntimie to improve ..their, life 'skills.- For .this purpose, 
the foliipwing cohsideirations are necessary:. * . \ 

^ . ■■ . - ^ ■ ^ : ' /■ . ■ ■ ■ \ / •^-^ 

.*{a) , I^iteracy .and -post- litertfc^^ to b^ cpncethed • 

^ . * . ..a6 a continuum, and - the inciuai6n' of elements. ;of ;,. 

. ' . contiriuat^on and. diversifiaatxon of, learning ;A,'kn^^ 

. ^ ' application of. learniing to the world of wprk.'C- .\ 

• ■ • • . . , . » • , \ . . ?> * . .. • ■ 

' (b) \- . Creation of a le^irriino environment>.4n^hich facilities 
\. ; ^ . . ar^ available fpr cpnt Lnuing edi^5ati9n px^ogra and ^ 
: . • for pelf-.learningi ' 



■ ' • " ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

> (c): (, Prdvisibh of idiversified ^facilities for functional 

. education^ Ipisure-time activities, re-entry into 

■ • the formal Stream and family-life education, 

^ (d)^ Provision and ad^uate funds- and creation of nece^^sary 

i adig?inistrative/ supervisory and field machinery.. 
• ■ • • * 

• . .• " " ' ' < ' ' ■ • • . ' 

• .. • ' 

4. Continding? and Life-Con g E^tucation for A ll 
.Itviiiust r^ain the goal of all societies, 

^ In this cdntext some pf the isgues which need attention are: . 

(a) • /Recognition of the limitless opportunities for well- 
being ^nd personal, advancement placed at the disposal 
/ ' .,of mankind by. science and technology, 

;(b) J, Whatever the socio-economic system, there is need 

and scope fdr greater understanding of the challenges 
^ of environment and imprpvemenjt in. relationships, 

be tweeft groups, regions' an<i people,' ' 
■ - . ■ ^ * ' - '. ■ . • ■ • ' ' , , 

(c) ■ Recognition ©f the fact that ii\ all. societies there ' 

" : ' are. groups^ which are not given opportunities - a 

t . particular^ mention in this connection should be mad£ 
. ^ about the .status of women. The problems of the - ^ 

disabledV* the, aged and the un^ployed or underemployed" 
need special attention, - 

■ . . - <?. 

' . ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

5* Articula.t4<>n between Fgrm^l and Non-Formal / Adult Education ^ 

This- needs -emphasis because pf the. artiSfcci^r dichotomy often 
ci^ated bei^^eien' the two,, in this context It should be recogniQed 



(a> * . That there is close' inter-dependence between primary 
. .. education and adult literacy; ■ / 

*t\ "that" the school is* an imp6rtant resource in organiz- 
• * ation of all educatidndl programmes; 

. . . that winter-change between full-time 'schooling* 
• . ghort-duratipn and/or part-ti^ie non^ formal • 

.^ ^ education prog^ammes.ar^ implicit in the vision 
..- ■ .. of life-^^ong education/^ and ' . ' ■ ■ . 

.■ . ■ . . 

(d) ^ that education i*s for an individual •& .totali»ty aiid 

' . -. its breaking down into artif iclal'compartments 
. .-. would deter rather than jproinbte learning;- 

pi?oblems of . Adult Education in urban Areas 

.These haye^ sev^tal . important chAracteristic0 which desarve to be 
.teco^ni^e^ arid catered .'f or . , These include th0 f ollow.irib : 



(c) 
(d) 



(a) Most of the cities of this region have a regular 

inflow of the rural poor who., need education and-- 
, . training for adjustment in the new. situation and 
.for employment* ■ ■ . . 

-(b) In the large and industrial cities . there is a sizeable 

section of organised labour, who need training in resp- 
, . onsible trad©. union organization. ■ 

Urban areas generally have a wide variety of media 
which affects the learning of the city-dwellers. 

The urban. population, due to the comparative stress 

^ of living in cities, ancx the competitive, spirit which 

pervades these areas have to be provided special ^ 

courses in skill development and relaxation. \ 

7, R^^ource Development . . ci> 

Resource, development, i,e. technical and pedagogic support services 
are deficient in practically all developing countries in the region 
and should receive much greater .attention. The areas to which 
special attention should be .called are the following: 

Curriculum development - in. accordance with the • 
objectives of the' programmes, but keeping in view 
the learning needs and int^^r^sts of the clientele. 

W . Methods and Materials - while considerablie research 

has been done, in these spheres in recent years, there 
. is. still a vast gap between what is feasible in 

learning through improved methods and materials and 
what actually exists. The vast scope of technological 
media. is yet to .be explored, f 

Training particularly at the level of local . administ- 
trative and. supervisory personnel and. of persons : 
responsible for organization of . adult educati<5n 
. activity the training is fair from adequate, - New methods 

\ .and atrangementa for trainin^have to be worked out, 

<^.) ' Evaluation and Research - Seen as an essential input 
^ for maintenance^ of the ^ quality of programme and as an 
aid for decision-*makers, the importance of evaluation 
can hardly be oVer-emphasized. That can also be said 
of research aimed at solving of implementation problems, " 
A much greater ;ef fort needs to gp into these . areas, 

• - ' ' ■ f . ■ ^ 

o- Media and Comm unication • % 

, . ■ ■ — - - - »■■*» . ■ . ' ■ , . 

These are basic to all programmes of adult ^education. Some of the 
Sxgnf leant issues in this regard are: \ 

(a) One of the traditional, forjns of learning and value. ^ 



inculcation has been. the folk and informal media. 

lo enr?^ri?K"J to" ensure that this media continues 
to enrich the learning process. . 

^iJ ^k''^^*'^^^ ^^""^ ^^^^"^ technological capabilities / 
. . and the media for mass education should be built 

arounji that technological inheritance, rather than 
. being: a foreign transplant. .. 
' ■■ ■ \ 

•(c) . • From ;t:he point of view of its acceptance, simplicity, 
ease in dissemination' and correlation v*ith the basic 
education programmes, 'it is advisable that, maximum 
Hse should be made. of the print media ■ -x , ' 



<d.> It 1^ also important to emphasize that the modern 

.sophisticated media should effectively supplement 
the learning environment and instructional process 
Arrangements of training in the use of such 
• equipment and the maintenance should form an 
essential part of adult education organization. 

o - . ' ' ' . 

The Challenge of ''the 80s and aOs 

The. Fourth International Conference follows theprevious three 

development of adult education in. the subsequent defeades. • , 

Wha^S are the features of the decade in which the Fourth internaM«v;n 

"^^^ '^^'^^ P^^^^ ^"<3 "hat contribution Is expected of 
adult education to .the challenge of the 80s and 9o2? ^""^^^^^^ °^ 



There are^certainly clear and undeniable trends in the decade 

adult education needs to b^ viewed in terms of equity eauIS ' 
■ democracy and development .^ gaHjuhX'. ?f3"a:iJ.ty, 

■Despite the earnest hppe for reconstruction and peade at the - 

international understanding?- . " r or peace and .. 

The world today has entered 'into a new phase with the widesoreL 
application of computers and other engineering and tech ^otddic a? 
.devices.- isntt it w0rj;hwhile to have a reflectS S adS; - 
the human value and.<3uality of life? Thfese ar^' again on 
guestipns- raised ih-lhe consultation meeUngs'inlsial,^ Paeif 



.(t). ■ Final;ly>^^from-.-the 19.83 ASP'^Ap Eiteautive minutes- • 

.- .:. -v '/■'":"-.c--;-N ■ -..^ '\.^':' 

. . . concern was e&pres.sed^ that; possible might not adequaielv -- 

•■an'^^hn,i>H f the. .Tl^i^d World. . The theme. • educatiori^Jor'^ 

all should .be included., . at^least as a . background theme, .^i'his-: ' 
theme was suppor.teq Jgt. tije.. Region 1 Conference recently./ bthet ' : 
.themes, should, .^^.1.^0. be .iAc,l;u(aea>.\^one heed bfe. cut out./^' ,. \ 

U wa^i; resolVfid- urianimbyi^i^ , that the ctent:.:^k theme shQuld 'be 'aduli: 
eclucation for total, human development ' (that Is to , say riot jus? foJ 

- ma ter.^.,al . and -e^pnpmiG . development)-. .Sg-ekinq fee means -'f or, social i 
^^^^^opr^^^^^^-l^I^^^^ t^^iionA prbductivitj. was J?^o iJbStant • 

^^^n;?°^? be^.t;^^^t«d:.VitKin the total development t"Seme: Ken's' 
was^^ll?5|tlS^-^St.T3'' l??:^ontinUousI^ emphasised. PrSg^eJ, 
neldS1*SS:at:S?t?:n?^°S^°"'' i^cludin^, young, ^ women also.' 

■■• •. -. . ■■ ■ ■■■ ■ . ■ • ■■• • Xl ■'■ ' ••■ • •■ . 

JLSt"^'^''^^ stressed, that. Asia has a high pi^Pportion of the ' 
not h/lo^7fP°°'' .f na^ai>tetate. people, . arid .^iheir needs should 1 
npt )?e lost from sight; , in- ;^he Conference. , \ .' . ' - ' . 

' ' . ■ :: ■. ■^''>\ ' . ■ ■. ' ■ 

There. .w^,.a-onsi.derStfi-c^ ja U igga', concern- 

ing adult .education, for worMpeace, -^rid coriCernLg human ■ rights . 
whi-ch was recognised -to be %oritical/;y serisitivk topip ""^^"f^'' . 



It was agreed that^ these w?re both nohe-the-less tkemes'/of qreat 
importance,, and resolved that they should be major SeLs-fo? 
consideraUori, .fHdTHg-a». approach. brV.form of S?dsWhifch ^ouid ' 
not make. th.em:embart.aasing: and, political;lV divisive.\- ^ "^^.^^^^ ■ 



PERSPEWES FROM. THE ASIAN REGION 



/ 



ASPBAE 'comeo of age', at the beginning of 1985, It uao. created on^ 
the occasion of a Unesoo vegioi^al seminaV in January -February 1964, ■ . 
80 is now in its 2l8t y ear *f he founding Chaimany Dr S.C. Dutta, - 
hae provided uo with the text of a report on the nieeting and the 
founding &f the Bureau which shows how its origins were^ connected 
with the wo^rk of Unesco -for adult education, at a time when 
regional adult education associations were rare indeed: ^ ASPBAb], 
it seems J is younger only among such hodies than the European 
Bureau -of Adult Education, and the' first of its kind,.ih ther^Third 
World. 'We reproduce for historical interest the brief report from 
the July 1964 issue of the Indian Joujrnal of Adult Education asking 
at the same time how far the Bureau has met ' the aspirations of its 
founders, and where we should be going, from here. 

From: Indian journal of Adult Educaiion, July 1964 ■ 

ASIAN SOUTH PACIFIC BUREA^ pF ADULT EDUCATION 

Adult Education has become a matter of increasing national and 
international concern over recent years. This is true anywhere, 
but particularly true of countries facing major feocial and economic 
-•change under the impact of organized national efforts to raise 
economic production, . a,nd the general standard oflliving. After 
some years of development efforts ij is increasingly recognised .-that 
low educational levels among the "adiilt section o^ the population . 
reprei^ents one of the most serious obstacles to the success of. 
national development programmes. Mjbqh attention as being paid to 

-^-%?Ke- .imt>rovement and extension of ed\icationai services provided for 
children and adolescents but the people who will brovide leader- 
•:ship and-ishoulder responsibility at village, regional and national 
levels I'^ t^ for the next thirty yeajfs are already 

adults countries dannot wait for the schodls to turn out 
the Tiext generation. of better educated children, the nee'ds are too ' 
urgent ...:/5!be need for educational services for adults are recognis-. 
ed and '^^ui4. educat^^^ is seen as an integral part of the overall 

< educational 'ijsy stem - one. of ^he most important sections in the 

j light of tdSSy's prob4reiQSs5;i^A educational heeds. 




, Mdntt^al Cdhf^rence . ^ ' > . ^ 

' . - •. ^v-:H^'^^v,,a -. . ^ 

. The increase in ^'interest in adult educatidn throughout the world is 
reflected at the international* level in the significance of the 

• report which- emerged f the Unesco World Conference on Adult . 

. Education held .'in Montreal in 19W, in the e&tablishment of the 
Unesco Internatiphal' Committee for the Advancement of Adult Education 
and the tjinesp.Cf international Committee on Adult Literacy^ and an 
Ijhe series of "'Specialised regional and international conferences on 
.adult edti<?atioh .which have also seen the emergence, of important 
^-vgoyerhment organisations concerned with adult education such as • 



th^ International Congress of University Adult Education (ICUAE). 
and the Adult Education Committee of the World Confeder^ion of 
Organisations of the TeajChihg Profession (W.C.O.T.l?. ) while intere- 
sts of residential, adult, education are catered for. by mor»e infoinmed 
international consultation. .. 

. . i • • • . 

Regional Meetings . . * 4 

Asia and^'soiith Pacific countries have not lagged in the work. In 
almost ali countries of the regional area there are, by now, well 
organised, educational programmes for adults, and governments have 
recognised the importance of adult education through reasonably 
generous supjijort, both financial and material . The work of the 
Unesco World Conference on Adult pducal:ion was followed up in thiis 
regional area by a regional Asian-South Eacific Seminar on Adult 
Education sponsored by the government ofi South Vietnam in 1962.. 
In 1964, plans and discussions were taken a step further when a 
second Asian-South Pacific regional seminar on adult education was 
held at the University' of Sydney, Australia, in January 1964 - 
\his seminar; giving specific attention to the role of "Universities 
and Schools in. Adult Education". A third regional : seminar is 
being planned "for 1966 to deal with Literacy and Post-Literacy 
Work-in Adult Education' and which, it is expected; will be held in 
India, . 



Regional Bureau . - ^ 

As. has been pointed, oijt, adult education on the whole 
reasonably well organised on the national and internat 
But there has been a weakness. There has been^ up to 
.Jittle indication of reasonable regional organisation 
the gap between organisation of . adult . education at the national 
level arid organization at the world level. The one obvious except- 
ion is the. successful European Bureau of Adult Education which is 
playing a significant c9-ordinating role in the regional area of ' 
Europe »j 

One of ^tHe, pleasing results of the recent successful Unesco Asian 

South Pacific regional ! seminar on adult education was the deterTnin- 
.\ation of the delegates attending that some machinery should be 

created jwhich permitted. continuing consultation arid cooperation 
* Within the J:egional area in between regional conferences such as 
•Saigon arid Sydney, seminars. The result was the formation of the" 

Asi^an-South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education. ... \ 

.I^lan for the Future ' //< • , 

It was agreed that the new Bureau should "establish a ciearinghpuse 
foradult education in the general area; shOuld publish a (Quarter- ' 
ly newsletter oh adult education and, if f)o^sibl^ a regiorial journal 
on adult education (twice a. year at first):;* should maintain :li4is6^ 
with Unesco and Intetnational Noh-'Goverhmentai Org4ni)zatipn.^ 
W.C^O.T.P, and I.C.U.A.E. ^^nd should cooperate, in". :^e^i^^ 
for conferences and seminats an^l programmes -of adui^^ 




embracing two \or more countries in thd region, and in general, 
should act- as -a link between adult educators and adult education 
institutions i0 the region. The.ex^cuti^e committee has also 
undertaken "the! first step towards the compilation and' publication ^ 
of . a roster of people concerned professionally and full-time in * 
adult education' work in Asia and the South Pacific. 

♦ • . . " ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' " ' . 

Officers elected were; 

Chairman - S.C. putta, Hon. Gen. Secretary, ' 

" . : Indian Adult Education Association 

• " . • ' . 

Hon. Secretary A.S.M. Hely, Director of- Adult Education 

The University of Adelaide, 
• ■ ; J S.A.. Australia 

'Executive Members ^ • . ■ 

Anc^ Gee Bah, Director, Adult jfcducat ion Board, 
..Singapore 

R.. Gibson, Director Depar-tiflent of Extramural 
Studies, University of Hong Kong 

U Kyaw Khin, Assistant Registrar, .Rangoon • 
■ University, Burma 

♦ Seiiphi..Okamura, irofessor^ Tokyo Agricultural 

-. > and Technological UniverSsi-ty , Japan 

... A, Vizconde,. Assistant Chief, ■ Division of Adult 
and Community Education, .Department 
■ ■ * of Education, Philippines i 

The Asian-South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education has been bprn. . 
It makes no pretentious or gradiose' claims. But if its present 
resources are modest, it has within itself the potentialiti^ 
for growth and development!' It could well play, in the future, 
.a significant and fruitful irole as . a. co-ordinating and consultative 
institution within the framework of adiylt education in Asia and it he 
South Pacific. 



Profeauov Jong-'Gon flDan^y former Preqidon't of ASPBAE^ Chairman/'of 
Region and founder of the Korean AGSooiatton of Adult 'and ' Youth 
Education^- recently visited several aountrieo .of fOAt'h. Asia as. an 
ASPBAE Travelling Fellow, /His refleotive report on differences / ■ 
between the countries of South Asia and. those of ovhev regiJno'^ ' 
Guah as his own Republic ■ of Korea in East Aaia^ oonlcludeo with 
four important questions. M' 



SOUTH ASIAN EXAMPLES OF ADULT/NONFORMAL EDUCATION " 

■ ' .. • \ " ' " . ' 

. . Jong-Gon Hwang ' 
•Professor, Keimyung University ^ ■ 

. ' . ■ - * . 

.As the Region 3 delegate, I was invited to participate in the 
ASPBAE Region 1 Conference which took place in 'Colombo, Sri 

^ Lanka_from the 18th through the 20th of July, 1983. Taking ... 
advantage of ' this oppoi[tunity , I proceeded to make further \ 

. trips to'Trivandrum anc^ Udaipur, India and. Dhaka, Bangladeshi." 

1 ' • • 

The purpose of my trips! to this i^egion was to visit distinguished 
adult education organizations and agencies to meet with ASPBAE 
contact people and .to opserve their progr-ams and projects in 
actual operation. 

Background ' I ^ 

Sri Lanka, India and Bangleldesh located in the South Asiaft' region, ^ 
have common historical bacl^grounds of British rule and similar 
cultural. patterns such as-food, clothes and housing, though each-, 
nation has its own-differer^t religion,' language and customs. 

Buddhism in Sri. Lanka (69% bf the population) , Hinduism in India 
-{^%)., and Moslem in Bangladesh (85%) dominates the lives of the 
petaple in each country and Provides a dee|)- rooted influence which 
i^ readily observable in ali'-aspects of ti^ir d^ily live^, such 
a$ in the schools, temples and mosques, and market .places. 



Compared to the . eastern part\ df Asia, the dominant feature of these 
qountries is the spread of rital settlements and their simple agrar- 
ian^life. The population distribution ^f rural areas is 77.6% in 
$ri Lanka, 89% in India and 92% in Bangladesh. According to the 
.western standards, the economic. conditions are far behind. For 
example, in 1979 the per capita Ancome of Bangladesh was Only $109 
(US),. India $190 and Sri Lank,a $?^4. , • 



However, except for the recent racial incidents, Sri Lanka and > 
India have undoubtedly been the objects Qf envy arid admiration for 
their democratic institutions, especially their parliamentary* 
systems, to most Asian -^nd African nations whose .governments have * 
been frequently overthrown since their liljeration from western 
occupation. ' , t • 



Whila it is somewhat dangerous with my limited observation of less 
than twenty "days to attempt a conclu4ion on such: a broad, varied 
area' as cultixre. and adult education j;n Sri Lanka and India, I 
nonetheless, have made an effort to summarize my observation and 
r^latei some of my. impressions cpncerriing development and adult 
education in these .countries • 



Sarvodaya Movement in Sxi Lanka 

Except for. the recent incident of racial conflicts, Sri Lainka has 
established a democratic institution, having elected pight govern- 
ments peacefully and orderly. They have developed agricultural 
plantations and) Industry for exports, marking per capita income 
of $284 in 19791 which is almost double that pf India and triple 
that of Bangladesh, ''. 

However, the considerably higher per capita income arnqng the^ other 
South Asicin countries and the stable pajrliamentary system seem to 
have a close linK\ with the educational system, especially the 
adult education ti^dition of this country. 

Adult education in Sri Lanka has been represented by the Sarvodaya 
Shramadana Movement which is a nation wide movement of community 
education for integrated rural development. Sarvodaya Shramadana 
literally means a. process of bringing about an awakening of all 
by i|eans of sharing labour and resources. 

The Sarvodaya Movement, inspired by the teaching of Buddha, is 
characterized as grass-rooted and non-partisan in nature, and dev- 
otes itself -towards the development of man and society through 
cooperation and Compassionate action. 

At the village, level, various programmes are carried out pertainin 
to pre-school children, school going children, out of school youth 
mothers, farmers, craftsmen, Buddhist monks, government officials 
and foreign participants. All these programmes are integrated 
with spiritual, moral, educational, social and economic elements 
approaching to the development of individual life and its social 
conditions. Since dervelopment itsalf is a very complex organic? 
process, it is, nonetheless, approached by many- elements of human 
life^ as mentioned abpve.' 

During the last 25- yeajfs, the movement has spread throughout the 
nation with .:a mysterious • and energetic forces Today, the activit-- 
ies of the movement are'found in ov^r 5^000 villages ^ and 350 . 
plantations. The Sarvodaya movement, undoul^tedly ha^ contributed 
.to the country's high literacy rate of 86% through their untiring 
"Campaign for. Total Awakening" for almost a quarter century. 

• " " ■ ' ' / . ' 

;^he Sarvodaya Movement wa$ started in 1958 by a .group of student . 
/volunteers who moved into a remote village and initiated a labour 
/service activity under the. leadership of Mr A.T. yAriyaratne, who 
/then was a science' teacher \.of Nalanda College iu Colombo. Ariyar- 
atne>; a man of inspiration '■and devotion, has gained admiratipn 
and respect from within and without the country for his miraculous 
achievements in 'rural developments throughout the country, he 



.received the Ramon Mags^ysay award for community leadership in 196^,. 
The^ organization and the infrastructure of Sarvodaya now have grown-. 
en<zirmous and hi^gje arid become an international movement. 




KANFED and CAEE iiKj<erala 



Though it is a sniall . st,ate located in the South^West corner of ' • 
India, Kerala is known hs one of the most . advanced states in regard 
'.to education. Kerala stands first with' 70.42% of literacy a£ • 
against the national average. of 36.17% in 1981. Amona many instit- 
utions and agencies engaged in non-formal education in Kerala, the 
Kerala Association for Non-Formal Education and Development (KANFED) 
and the University of Kerala Centre for Adult Education and 
Extension (CAEE) are the most representative ones. 

Stemming from the reading and literacy projects of the Library 
Association which functioned since . 19.45 and as a successor organiz- 
ation of. the Kerala State Adult Literacy Council, the KANFED was 
founded in 1977 and . has^, launched a literacy campaign linked with 
development activities. Within 6 years since its inauguration in 
1.977, KANFED has successfully completed the following projects: 

* Creating an awareness among concerned people of the ^ 
need for eradicating illiteracy and ensuring a 

> learning society 

* Making 50,000 illiterates literate 

• " .Training more than 10,000 adult education workers 

for organizing adult education centres 

' ■ . \ 

* Publishing KANFED newsletters, 20f) books for post- 
literates , 15 primers, 30 technical books^ 

* \- Organizing street jathas, exhibitions, corner meetings, 

and seminars ^ 

* .Running model continuing education centres with 

libraries and guidance facilities 

"\ ". 

The government of India recognized KANFED and ent^-usted the State 
Resource Centre for non-formal. education to it. It is imperative - 
to mention that the enormous achievements of KANfED could not be 
realized without the humble and untiring dedication of Sri P.N. 
Panikar, Organizing Secretary Of KAN#ED. The organization and 
activities of KANFED have by' and large clple linkage with the 
University^ of Keral^Centre for Adult Educaticri and Extension (CAEE). 
headed by Dr Siva'das^n Pillai, who is also a member Of the executive 
committee of KANFED. %here is complete understanding and cooper- 
=&tion between KANFED and CAEE, which, in turn, .-unites almost all 
the adult education agencies and leaders in the state. 

The CAEE at the University of Ker.ala was started in 1980 to collab- 
orate in the. National Adult Education programme (NAEP) launched 
by the Government of India in 1978.. NAEP set a "target of 100,000 



\ 



illiterates to 'be^ii^^j^l iterates within a span of five years for 
which the Universit^^ of ;^j^rala decided to set up CAEE to particip- 
ate, in the fight against* iv#y. iter acy . For 3 years since its inau-^ 
guratiori? Jihe CAEE has trairt^fl 100 college teachers as Project • 
Officers/ 100 graduates 'as ^Supervisors, and more thran 100 students' 
as instructors, and nearly 9>'^Q0 illiterates have been 1 iterated 
and 3,000 more are- studying duri^ "t^e academic year of 198 3-8.4. 

Through a series o^f workshops and fieW .'te^s ting , the CAEE hajs 
produced a primer for use in the adul£^6dTuc'at;,ion centres and' a 
book for the instructors on how to- use the pr^i'mer as- well as a 
workbook for ^earners. . A number>K of researches ' including the iden- 
•tifigation of motivational and f cl€^ilitating -factorsV^ well as . 
barriers in adult education has beert4.,successf ul ly carried out' in • 
the CAEE. ^ . 

* ■ •. \ 
it was my impression that, though the . histbi^-vOf this institution 
is quite short, CAEE has established its f irrfi-^istand and succegs^^-v ' 
fully carries out its coordinating role among *a^uit education - 
agencies as well: as its personnel. this feat has-been realized 
because of Sivad^san Pillai ' S' prof essional and personal vJeadership. 
- ' • ■ / • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

• ' ) ■ ' 

Organization and Leade^rship of the Bangladesh Literacy Society — ■ 

Compared to Sri Lanka ^nd India, Bangladesh has suffered a. heavier • 
burden of ^cyclonic natural . disasters , a high population density , 
frequent political disorder^ and, consequentially, poverty. The 
first conibern of the Bangladesh people, therefore, is to find ways 
o^ 'being' survived V ratjher than 'being educated*. However, tb 
help people- to' survive, it is necessary to organize the appropriate 
progr^mm^ for their donrt^Lnant needs in collaboration with literacy 
"and adul/t 'education. 'I 

There ate man/ voluntary organizations in Bangladesh enlisted in 
the fieid of non^-formal. education - such as the Bangladesh Community 
'Erducation Association, the FamiXy Planfiing' Association, the Rural 
Advanc^me'nt ComiWittee and the Bangladesh Literacy Society, etc. . . . 
Among he se organizations, the ^B^jigladesh 'Literacy Society is 
very active in non-^formal education ajid is a member of ASPBAE and 
the Inter^national Council for Adult Education, which, the writer 
is represis^nting . 

The ■ Banglac^esh Literacy Society (BLS) has been operating since 
i975. It is registered with the Directorate of Social Welfare and 
affiliated with the Population Control and the Family Planning 
Division. of the Government of Bangladesh. The BLS- -approach to 
the literacy campaign -vhas multiple approaches for imparting funct- 
ional literacy, health and population education to the disadvantag- 
ed illiterate adults, youths / drop-outs and out of schooi working 
children/ ptovidin^ them with necessary education and services. 
• ^ ' '-■-•. ^ ' 

Pp to December , 1982 , the ^Society has imparted literacy to more, 
than 25,000 adults, youths, and children and Y]as motivated 46,0^0 
.couples for accepting family planning with necessary services v Of 
the 1,800 literacy ■ teachers engaged in 323 literacy centres 7B0 
.hav'e been trained at the Society. ' • 



At the guidance of the Central Executive Council of the BLS, the 
villagers formed village executive committees which select at 
least 5 volunteers for literacy teaching and every teacher is 
supposed to recruit 10 learners from 10 families for their service 
ever*y year. ' . • " • • . 

HoweveV, the learners who are mostly of the poor and disadvantaged 
classes>-<ehd easily to lose their interest and motivations, in 
receiving simple literacy, which does not bring about any immediate 
economic or material gain. On the other hand, the. literacy teachers 
or organizers, many of v^hom are unemployed or -underemployed, ' also 
lack motivation without -any incentives for their services. 
• • • ■ \4d 

A new innovative project- of the BLS in collaboration and under 
joint management with the Christian Commission, for -Development in. 
Bangladas^^^s the Local Initiative Support^Prbgramme which is 
operating iW'2pO local villages. ^This pro ject. 4s not solely a" 
literacy programrap.. It is designed to engender initiatives where 
■these are most lacking. It combines economic develOpTnent with the 
literacy. drive.- From the experiences of the BLS literacy ^ork, 
they learned that a literacy .^jijpvement without any economic advances 
^ is likely to fail where people desperately feel the need for econ- . 
^> Omic development. Therefore , any programme built around the 

dominanfc^needs such as ponds and fishery, liberation from money- • 
' lenders, or skill developments of any sort, 'should be incorporated 
with literacy' and^onformal components. 

One o£ -the excellent achievements of the BLS is editing and public- 
ations oi->literacy boolcs, syllabus, and magazines.' The Society 

■ has-^^published one primer for func^tional literacy and one .preparat- 
ory .book far children. It . has aj^so published one motivational 
book on literacy and family planning include Newsletters and 

.. souvenirs. At present, ^a quarterly magazine^ls being published 
;by the Society which' would work as a medium of nonformal and post- 
literacy material for the literates and the neo-literates . •: 

In mentioning the. achievements .of ^ the BLS it is inevitable to pay 
our tribute to Professor O^man Ghanl, Secretary-Gene^-al of the..... 
Society for his untiring , dediGation\iri organizing national literacy 
programmes and in coordinating among voluntary^Drganizations and 
government agencies concerned with nonformal " education in this 
country. He is also Chairman. of the Task Force oh Mass Education, 
newly commissioned in 1982 by the .Government of Bangladesh.- The 
Task force has formally submiVt9d the Report ^which recommends the ^. 
Government's support for the NGO • s programmes . for mass "educati-on ^ 
• and for the birth of the Federal Council of Mass Education to intro- 
duce integrated Mass Education Programmes of the.NGfO's. 



Some Considerations . I . • ' 

After travelling through the South Asian countries observing, 
conditions. concerning 'the lives of the people and the nonformal 
education Tsfforts to cope with their problems, several questions, 
remain in my mind for which I havfe no conclusion or solutions.- 

Do traditional. culture and reliVion contribute to modernizatioh? • 



■ • • ^: u;* ^,1.^. J ■. u-.... , ■ 

• > A.^ -mentipnefi^earlier |Ee^gi<jft the lives of ttfe people 

..0.. .. if\ the^ SputhV^R^^^ practicfes , somewhat :; 

.;. . • '^qombined >ifeK 'super $tltib^^^ ate- readily observafel^ in al i<4 aspects 

' ./{J; • vth.eir li^es. in the' f 3imily, . the market and the*ir -work plaices'^ . 
=1 . . » • • . . ft ■ * 

o/ ^ Onsuitabl'e wp^nen* s clothes .at Work places, 'discriminatory practices 
" Against particular groups like women- or Qther .castes') millions .of 
GOVS idle ;in, the fields or: in- the ,,s of drink- 

ing water fiTom the^ sacred river # al^l these ^phenomena . are strang^f 
. ■ •.; or shpcking to "tW fCr^ign. eyes of the .Far Ea^tern/anfi' Wes.terh 
cpunt;ries» Some'^" ambivalent reactions .ar^ also, experienced from 
the obvioysly conflicting pheriomenoh. of .::those simple and honest 
people who have inherited such a ritfh , culture and tra<?ition/ b\it 

^ whd Continue to live in the povery presertt-^ before modern civili'<;at:-- 

■ ionv. ■ ' t ■ . . . ■■ ■ 

. . ■ ■ • ^ - j*^ . ■ 

T'raaitxonal culturje- and.religious factors can frequently be seen' 
to play a potentially hindering role. un the modernization of dev'-'-^. 
. eloping- 9ountries, This is^a difficy^ty which must, b^ \)vercome 
in a ^^^espectful and' nori'-threatening manner if: adult - educat ion \ 
.. '* projects are to- experience full "sucqess • /;ih fhis regard, however, - 
■ the-.'&arvodaya movement ihj Sri Lanka has ±>eefr successful in bringing- 
. religi-ous' principles to teaching people and in developing ruTc^l • 
- ecoy^pmib programmes, It^'Ls the primary task; of aduljisv ecjucation 
to harmonize .religipn anS traditioJiAl culture, yith modernization 
If; .. without unduly disturbi^ig the jreligiops-.and cultural^rpots of the 
, society* , ' ' . , ... -t . 

... ■■ . • ■ ' ■ ■' . ; ■ • 

Should democratic iiist46u4^ions allow such gaps among grSups? 

Sigice their" independence from British- rule , India and Sri Lanka 
\ - have been faced with critical contrasts^ .In both societies/ there 

are., enormo]t;s gap^ and differences between ,rich arid poor, intellect-^ 
. Ujals andvilli.terates, . urban and rural, men and women and other 
(differences visibre among groups of people^ '.These t^o nations ■ 
have developed .democr.at.ic iris.titutions whicfi. haye beeo the object 
of Bni^y- and admiration from other .countries in Asia and Africa, 
.In-order to meet ;t he basic^^feurvival "needs of the people, more is 
. required thaV- dimply Vpreservihg . local elections and parliamentary 
. procedures, 0 We mu^ t>e hones t"^i^ saying tha'K adult Education can 
not do ail alone. To achieve furidafnent a 1- goals of adult educatipn 
\ " . which ensure indiyidualt\f reedom, opp'or^iunities of individual 

■# self^re.aliiatibri and .social well-being iri a democratic society, 
*' ; we must "►utilize or capitalize 'jthe full range of political , economic 
. and -social- fotqes opj^f a ting within.' each 'coinmunity to- change even 
.the .exiting structure of •*the society towards modernization and. 
democracy • . The primary task pf\ adult education, therefore, is to 
. • . help the people to .hte aware^^of their ^lgtatus and problems and to ' " 
. . urge then£ tp; partiQipate in/^pc^^ action to solve their probltems^. 

Is t^ie pui^ppse of .literacy education for letters and numbers alone? 

.How :sjipuld we define the" role of adult . education, when dealing ;with 



those 'Who are Vfying. at the most basic survival level?' Can literacy 
progr|unmes alonie :golve th^^W problems? v ^ . 

:Since World .War., em^tging coi|jitrie$ haVe. so emphasised 



V • •v.:•.-:^ •.•V/V: , ^ ■ j< • • •. • -.1 



.national d^paign;^fQr » total Miter acy' that other aspects Pf 
'-adult ecf,j^cation. are seemingly .left' behind. It is clear -.that *•• 
li\eracy-|^duecktion by itself cannot meet the basit: survival "need^" 
.of the people;/ riP'r can aduit education prograpimes w^it until all ' " 
■ the people'^|are completely literate. . Literacy eiducatiph, even for" 
the iilite^tes, then, must.be integrated with , programmes of • 
health, and ^'^'nitation, nutrition, vocational ,. tand citizenship 
:;,trainihg to comprise a relevant and integrated programme of adult \^ 
edueatiohv Literacy training therefore, should be:. cultural, .. " •. " 
as well as a sdtial and economic action/ This approach,, which 
'rogpresents a relatively neW philosophy / is found ^in the Sarv'bdaya 
Movement in Sri %anka and the Seva Mandif .project in India, the 
results of which 'Ijave been remark-able. / » • • * 

%.; " • • ' • ■ ^- " - • - 

■ . ■ ■ ■ . • ■ . - '■ -o . . . . 

How much, dependence-:^pn foreign funds? | ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

.For' almost 40 years si^ce 1945, foreign funds have flown into the 
. Asi^aa and- ij^f rican regions to help ^ the newly emerged, countries to' . 
become really independ^tjt . Many of the 'national .and local initi at- . 
ives of .f undamental, and%dult education -have been supported by the 
foreign aid programmes ^'gB]ch as Unesco/ UNlip," ICA, . DW =etc . ; . • 
Safvodaya in Sri Lanka, I(j^FED in Keirala, Seva Mandir, in Udaipur, . 
and Bangladesh Literacy Sd^^ie.ty in Dhaka, by and large, hav^ lpeen r 
asisistedj by foreign funds Shd the ->results have been, remarkable as 
mentionec^ Earlier, ' ■ :.|.^. * ' . 

Althpugh foreic^n aid to" less-^^eveloped countries .has*great Wlues " 
in the spirit of internationaii^cdoperation, it also, cdripe ives' some 
negative elements* on ^t^e part '^pj^- the recipients One Criticism * 
is that foreign aid tends to makf the recipients too .depie.ndent on ' 
the aid and sometimes spoils local people. Another point of i. 
criticism", is that too much aid. is" :f Icwi'rtg. too 16ng„ into- .only a '^»". 
few agencies, while there is so muj^|i need -for new projects i^i oth^r 
poorer . areas. ^ We must keep in mind'^khe pri)n<5iple of Self help 
project, i,e; "help the people help themselves"; 

Finally , the writer wishes'^' to -emphasizie our fund^ goals of , 

adult educatipn Which we all must strive to achieve. Although, the 
standards by which cultural values and a happy life can be measured 
may vary from tithe to tfme, .and from sopiety to society, the 
common human goals of qualit^^ of life an^ realization of,, democ.raiy 
remain constant* In other words; the Ood-gi^ven gLfts of * indi^vidutil 
freedom, the^ inherent dignity of man, and the potential for 
self-realization must be equally .guaranteed to all people* >' It is 
the promotion of a society where these conditions are uniformly 
available ^t6 each member which is the ultimate goal of all edrlc.ation 
programmes* We realize th^t the accomplishment of this goal " 
requites the mutual solidarity and united cooperation of all leader^ 
in the fields- "of adult education* . • . 



Among a number of case studies on the .-v eolations hi^ betioe^n ^adult 

^duoqii'On and the j'tidua.tion of poverty a ommiosioned by the* " 
international Coundil -for Adult Kduoation'was one<pveparp.d hy. 
■ Drs Om and Ginny Shvivastai/a. of- the very active and weH-kriown 

Indian nori-'g6v'er'nmeHta\ agnhqy ^eva Mandivy in Udaipuv, fiajasthan, 

India. , • . .'. ■. - ' ■ 

S^ven -of these Qtudies, featuring national y mainly g.dvernmental ' 
andjnostly top-downy apprixach'ea appear i^i. Combatting. Poverty through 
Adult Education: -National Development Strategies, .to be published 
by Croom Helm' (see caparqte notice ' in thin isQue), The Seva Mandir' 
'oaoe ^^^tudy iyicluded^^^two examples of the nature and effects of ' . 
village leveL acti^fiy uhich are presented here, . . ■ 



VILLAGET LEVEL /^,irfoN IN INDIA 



S^a Mandir, Udaipur ' • ' 

uWomen's Development .in <yihai>i^ Village , by Rajkumari 

> . • The following reraairks were recorded by the supervisor of the 

w6raen*s adult education centte in village Chhani \ Kerwara Block, 
, ■ The . young .woman interviewed, hais^it^ade /remarkable plSogfess in 
: ■ many- aspects ; Ijut she is! not atypical., of changes tnkt take place j ' 

, in women who were- .no veV touched by develoj^ment efforts earlier 1 j 

. The English^ translation of Rajkumari>s own report of , her growth * ' i ^ 
, and development is ref resJung^. and is presented here as an- ' [ 

example :pf*vbat . can happen , and what we are ^.trying to. facilitate 
^vihro^i^gh adult education >nd Women 's^jteeiopment^e * 

The nameiof my village is .Chhani. It. is lOkm west Kherwara. . The. 
population of . thi« village. approjclniately 2 , 500-;Whi'cJ;\ includes . . ^■ 
differen|* cas.te's of people. Only :a few itivnrty Village are rich pe^^^ 
and all ^he /rest earn their . livelihood "through fannirig or manual 
labour. ^ 't<)o belong to, a poor farming Rajput'-f anirly and my father * 

.owns only^one Bigfia" (half of an acref of l^nd. My^. father works, as • 
messenger? .(Chaprasi)^ in this yillagfe panchayall:^ My' .yolanger brother' 

, works as |a domestic ''help in ",Ahraedab,ad- in ^ rich 'fc.^sinessma.nVs houses 
During mpst" of the y^ar, my mother .and. myself work as lab^ur^r^^; . -^'^^^^^ 
Looking 'at Our si tua^ion/jwe . can say .tliat wi^thout labour ifit wo.iild \^ . 
be di|,.j^i,QuJLt 'foti: us to mak^e both .-en^s meet: ' . y. ' * o 
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It has been a tradition' in .our;.^rea <>£ sending girls to school'^ .. ' 

and also not allowing worneir. to talk and.yix. With peoj^l^, Iji. €he .• 

old days, the women had to„r.emain ,yei46dV 4n4;any- ki^^^ 

influence on them was 'unthinkable . . Gradually, with 
. the traditjiOns are sit>wly ,chi^gih.^\. .SecauW of ;tW^tradit ev^n- 
«I was jleprived of . st^difes. .. Seeing rry ot^^rv^f riencfs goingf to ; school ^^^^ 

I often wondered, at .my fate that 'I vfas" letting'. sy^ 

oppottunity -^p .past,/ ;i used^-^o .blajrtf^- my ^arienji^^ 

•all . thcsy 'W^re ;11eiplefiis in /^f rorib of ^ feOcial '■;dir<;um » . . .. ■ .; 



In this ^moment of " regret / ^eva Mandir opened an adult education 
centre in my village. I still feared an opposition from my parents' 
and they did object. A -teacher of the Centre, Chandrkanta Devi/ 
would everday come . to my house to persuad.e 'my father to let me . 
study, telling him that tj>ere Was no harm in doing so', but he would 
always say - "what will my cojnmunity think that I was sending a girl 
to study". m the meanwhile without tlie knowledge of my parents, 
I would go to the centr^oi along with my friends.* Whenever my father 
would; come to know Qf my going to the centre he would scold me; 
despite, this, my. iaterest" in studies kept growing;. Slowly and slowly 
my parents, understood the importancie qf..''litefacy . I learnt not 
only to. write my name but other things too. i would meet the teacher 
of 'the centre in thq af ternoon at her shop .and gil^adu^lly le^irnt to 
sew there. My' friends -'also faced the. same problem as mine in the ■ 
beginning, but being together we gain^^ a' degree of confidence and 

■ cou^Jage in ourselves, and- slowly even the parents, agreed^ to send 

. ther(i'^o.th,^ literacy centre.. At-the centre we got the opportunity 
of -meeting and talking: to :other peopl.e and gained some . knowledge 
of the outside world. Whenever an outsider came;' to the centre and 
asked us questions, we" were very scared and apprehensive about • 

.answering." Even some- people of 'the village- did' not- stop at making 
fun of us. and would .say - "So you are this" - and"! Would -^inswer .. .1 
back.. Whoever, cfot an answer from me wO^ld not have^the courage to 

'trease me 'the next time. > . . . - 

Seva Mandij: qf ten organised* cultural piro.granunes and-with jny •colleag-r .* " 
ues -I would enthusiastically participate in. them. Whenever . got 
the time _^I told -my- . neighbourhood' wbjmen to study. too. but they 
being older than would not giive serioi^s thought to it; still. I 
wae not discoUr^edV With the" closte cooperation of my f x^.iehds-^'l- 
continued to ^tudy,'s^w and embroidjer. W-^th the. help of 'SeyA 
Mandir I-went= to.! Udaipur .. for .training and 'learnt about the qutrit--V ■ ■ 
icTnal value of foo(^.. ; . Going outside the village also gave :me 'a 
chance to se^- the ^ciity , meet people and iearnonew things', and I . - . 
reached a conclusion that without studies everythingSi^ meaningless.. • 
.One advantage of being li-i^r ate ^was that I gained a Ibt. of confid- 
ence. Before this, "I was scared, and answered only questions I wasV'-.^v- 
asked, but now I . coul(?^v answer my parents on sometliing that \ 
though-t to b^right* ^ \ ./ , • 

Therb Was av.tradition in our; Society of/all the ^^amily members, sit- 
ting together and consuming ;tiquor; .1. raised my voice agai^ri^t the- K^^-- 
custom and told my ; father that by --his consunying Tiquor h(e .was " 
ru'iningf our lives . -'iQradu^lly .m^ father understood my. p&int of uiew 
■and\ $top>ped ctinsuiT^ing in- front: of us; and even if. he did cons?ume 
some^ . it was . less,:' and h^^ to\sleep. ;. .. ..-V: ' v • \ - - -'- V 

There were' about 15 .othejr g'$rIs..fifom- my. village... who cam^^ td.. study ^ 
at' the (Sentre With me"; .'Being witji them and- talking , to:" them every . \ 
day,- we exchanged ouj^. -ideas, we^^: listened to. each/pther and. respec^^d ' 
each :one'Vs . ideas of >yi.eW..''/VTO^ village-' pfebplfer^^^ y ' " ,a 

likie -the fojcmatiqh. Of Qur- gtpUp and b uS. - We woUl -■ 

sometime^ giy0: rep^ly. biat offeeh we h^d to' tolerate their , criticism^ 1^- " 
■i .ha^ full= f^ith^^^^^ hayfc-to be,;ready with -an -ahswW for 

\the ri^htr- c|iUseV . -■ : ^ ' ■ . - ' v".':' V '.i-^V. .■ :r v-'. 



.Last year, in the neighbourhood, village of Chitter, the> WQ'rk of 
. road construction started, in which about 1 00 -workers ' from Chhani 

. also worked. Nowadays, in- every department" and place corruption is 
growing. While listing the wages of th6 labourers, the suji)ervisor 
and the foreman would keep ah amount of Rs. *2-4 from- each labourer •.s' 
salary in their. own pockets.. I. felt like fighting against this 
.corruption but I did QOt receive the cooperation of my Co-workers 
•and neither did I have adequate- knowledge of the law etc.^ I kept 
quiet and remained a silent spectator to all this, God knov^s how V 
inuch money these corrupt people stole from the Illiterate poor 
labourersy and how they "indulged themselves in luxuries. Although . . 
this work was a government department project , ' their workers also '■' ' 
had a hand in this malpractice/ and . they too enjoyed themselves at 
the .cost of th-e labourers. When the due money had*, to be paid to 
the labourers the foreman forged, .theit thumb-print^ancj exploited ' 
them once again; ahd with th^t money, they * indulged themselves in 
•the 'luxury' of wine and chicken. During the' discussions at the 

. literacy centre in my -village, wd h^d learnt not to put our : thumb i^*.'?' 
print on fajse papers, arnd to maintain a private copy of our attend- ; ^ 
ance. So, when the tutrn came for me to put my thumb print on tl>e^* " ■' 
false papers I refust^d tp do so and told my colleagues to abstain 
from doing so, but they were SQared that the foreman would strike 
-ouj: their names off the muster roll, therefore, they continued^ to' ' * 
put their thumb print wherever the foreman wanted t^^em to dcCv 
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A similar kind of roll call was made on 12.10.80 at 10* p.fivrvb^caU&e 
the department peof^le knew that at night Whatever wages would-be" 
given -to the labourers they, will accept .without atiy protest • This- - 
is ^hat really happened. / y *. " 

That night the 500 labourers accepted whatever was giv'en't'o t^erh ei:^ 
wages during the roll call."" We discovered 1 or 2 days salary less". % 
after reaching home and looking at our personal atTtendancje iregistei:^ - . 
We wondered - 'is this what we get af ter ^qarrying 20 Kgs of ston-^s • - 
throughout every ddy? At the Adult Education Cenbi^e J told this 
incident to a,ll myt/friends and the teacher in charge of the Centl:ei; 
When.* I discussed this with the in charge and the workers of Seva ' 
Mandir, they wrote a request letter.. When we were busy signir^g this - 
re<^uest letter, the foreman came to know about it and Shri Ram Si^Agh ^ 
came to threaten me and said that it . was not the right thing that' I 
w.as dqing. He also s^id that he woqjd not take me for work next ' 
time. To that I replied back that wa&^are the , pecSpl^e who woVfc, while ' 
you«"are busy explqiting us. At this moment my parents were very- " . ^■ 
_ang[ry and . agked whe.ther I went to the centre to study or 'f ight with. 
othefT^^pp-le-— 4:he.,^teac^ in. charge and myself tried to explain 

■ that this was- realitTT^^ll— m^^.^ oiher friends .got scared after list-, 
•ening. to these things. But I was "affanTatit-^hat^^^when we work, then }' . 

- why should anyone els* 'receive the money! The requesT-'tebte^^tr^ackedL^ 
the department. However; because the departmental people were also 

•responsible for all. these things^ _ the request letter had . virtually 
no effect on them, arid when the work of threatening started -all ^ 

^ver again, wevl2 people who had put l^orth the request letter werg '' ■ 

■not taken on €he job.. We all decided that if^hey would not 'keep ' ) 
us On the job tor a year, and would not give. us. the' money that ,they-A 
owed ,us,., we •••wpuW still continue tQ keep contact with the department 

■ 'pd. press them. We saw the muster, roll r 3 - 4 times in connection 
with the prdceedirigs/ and also .met the Sessions judge thrice'/ and •* 
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sent back tbe -regueSt Iqtt^r tp. KfejDrwara., ^ Seeiifg:' that w6 were 
adamant- about this ahd./wo.Uld ■ r/ot back our'; 
liione^ w|iich they owed, ys, . andHo^ us back on the -muster roll . 
WhQn these, foremen we/re working in the forest department they • * 
refused to,- tajce .us IcjibOurers . ^' This was a needed <!lrought relief pro- 
ject-in our area. Wfe continued, our- efforts* and gheraoed tsurrounded) 
the sarpaijch (t\^ - elected village ri(?ader) ,; and the forest'* of ficial . 
Due. -t^. these incidents, the. vilj^g.ers grew quite angry', but I feel 
that we took the right step, which 'is ,vhy they had to bow down. I •* 
believe In continued- joint .effort , herice ;I .am* forever wo.rking for ■ 
it,, arid ke^p explaining tHes'e cou^agequs Ideas to them." Gradually', 
thesis-, ideas, are'havlng an Olnf luence oh the. rest of the women force 
of the village. While before /only girls, of .. the age group 15-20 
came to study at fhe centre, '|iow this year women of an approximate 
age ^oup of 30 years, ' who hc]fl^/e* children, are alsci'" coming to the 
centre; *: i h ■ 

• Besides, ^his year they have /op*ened a sewrhg .centre in our village, 
.whexe. I am' working asian assistant, sewing teachelr . 

•In ;all , this work I have got contiriued ,cp-?operatipn. and advice from 
the'";Sevci ftandir workers , because of which my ideas and arguing 
power have been oh the increase. . I. am sure, in, the future, I will 
work for these developmental works arid help in -the uf>Jift of my 
village people. ;■ ' . . \ ' . 

From th^ above said incidents I have learnt the following: 

'I-.; to- ro^d and write •■ \\ t ^ 

^ ^ realise the real position of women in the society " . • 

3. continued effort Can undo the impossible'' ' . .- . . ^ 

4. indulging, in developrfj^tal programmes, assur^^s 

cbntiriued increase in courage * • . * - 

.-. : * - . ■ 

Literacy to Develop|nent : The Growth of a Tribal Village, by 

Manohar Singh . ' ■ . ' . 

■ ■'■ * ' . f'- - ■ *• . • . ' * ' 

In this case study, Manohar Singh describes how an adult edueatio.n 

centre can become an' Instrument in initiatincj a development prpcess *. ■ _ 

' in a triljal Village., >ym^ra, and outlines the .role, of Seva Ma/i.dir • . 
and its workers. ^ • . ; . * ^ - ' « 

There are many examples in rural development wh<2^e programmes have 
.mpved from: otxe objective to another as a result pf the push p.ro;^.ided' 
'b^~tti^'"JJgn'^flclarries'.~TWhiT^ projects, invariably staf t 

with some e^iternal agency or. groyp wanting'to- do "something, v^ry"' >; 
few- move beyond the initial pi^ogrammes developQij b;p' . the sponsors ; 
ThAs, of course./ can.be duo to various factors i: l|i this case study,- 
1 have.;pre.sented. the shift in empha';5is of the programme as a result 
of. the evAuatio.ns conducted by thS ^participants ' whom the sjponsoirs 
.usually coris'ide^:^pnly beneficiaries^ - . . ' • ■ : ' • . . " ^ 



BackgrounJ ^ ./ ^ . / -V 

S^va Mandir has-; been engaged in Adult Litefacy Programmes^ in -t'he 
•district of Udaipur since the early 1970s. ' Kherwada blocfc. has been 
..the major focua of their attention in 'this respect. .Starting wJlth 

farmers' functional literacy prograrnmes dn the ear^y Vos, .it- grew 
; into the adult education progtamrae under the auspices of^the^ ' • 

National Adult. Education Programme (NAEP) 4.n-1978. * . * 

Umara is a remote tribal. village 50 kms south-wesf of the -Rh^rwada 
Block headquarters.- Situated on the/border of Gujarat, the village 
'is in a hilly forest area.. It is .inhabifeted by %bout SO'tribal 
families with a total populatipn^of 250-. While' agriculture -is the 
main occupation of the people in Umara, tl:^ey *3lso feggage in waige 
labour for three, to six months i^i^a' year. . Du33in^ these . tnonths,* 
they migrate to Gujarat in search of daily w^e° labour's.:*^: Thi« is 
mainly due to their ismall landholdings, hilly terrain and lack..of 
irriga-tion facilities. In fact, the shortage . of- water. -inGludijig ' 
drinking water is so acute that" when there Is no rain, thqy h^ve 
; to take their cattle to neighbouring Gujarat to get them drinkinq 
water. . , « • 

. . • . .'■ . • ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '. \ 

In other words, lack of irrigation jai^d drinking wat^r ^facilities A 
conditions their whCle life. As in most ot'her parts of the 
Country, ..also in Southern Rajasthan, the" tribals are among the 
most exploited sections and get the worst land. Because of the 
quality of their land, they can at best hope , for ofi^ cirop which - . 
does not take them beyond a few months. During the remaining months 
they arfe: unemployed and undernourished. I^c^ of water is a major 
obstacle to their owning good quality. oatfl.e. Besides, hygienic 
conditions are bad and their health is poor. The family life is- ^ 
disrupted by their need to migrate in search. of subsistence wage 
daily employment elsewhere* . . / / V 

0 ■ ■ * 

Despite claims about' major trif>al development programmes Umata/ 
like th0 remaining tribal ar~eas,. has felt very little impact of 
government-sponsored.; prpgrarnmes. " Unlike many other- are^s where *a 
basic infrastructure has been built,, though it is accessible -only 
to the rich, the tribal -lands have been totally neglected since 
they have got ver^" little . political strength. The village is • ' • 
^inaccessible because of lack ^ a link road.. Agriculture and * 
^nirtal Jlusbandry cannot be improved and made economically viable. 
The. health situation continues to be miserable and the migrant 
tribal labour is underpaid and . undernourished. ** 
^ "'*".• ■ . 

Adult Education 

^.It is in this unjust, situation that Seva Mandir Opened an. adult 
education Centre at Umarli in 1978, under the^.NAEP. 33/adults were 
^regist^red. From the beginning the lopal insttuatbrs as well as 
the field'' project staff ,felt;.. that - they should not turn it into anl 
adult or functional, literacy class,. It had. to be non-formal 
education:; in the ptojper'^sense of the word. The teacher-taught' 
.^i.f^^^^niPe .haa..:to..;.dA9a to become, a forum'^f 

.for ppea'diaaussidnioh the $ociQ-economic situation of the village 
aMH^ pi ax36v for beginning aCtiort tp. change it* ' . ' 



"However ,.. the . project staff was aware of the ba;^kwardn'ess of the 
village and^ therefore, apprehensive about th^ ^success .oX, the" adult 
education p.:?ogramme. - One aspect of what is dalled back^Jarduess " • ■ • 

■ is the f^^r the villagers have to. open discussion. They belong " to 
the tsulture of silence.- Centuries of oppression^have reduced them 
to a -state of fatalism and helpleSsnesis and because of the intern*- 
alisation of the image imposed on them by the exploiters, they 
consider themselves only receivers of orders-, of benefits^ and of. 

.knowledge. ' • * ■ 

Consequently, the field project officers, decided uponr a " step by 
step approach. -Initially, they would have only literacy, classes. 
They had misapprehensions even ab^out the success of this step but 
they began slowly. They got a few persons toigether with, a view to 
encouraging them . to ^take . responsibility for the development of 
xtheir own village . Iffhe beginnings were difficult. The villagers 
had their whole his??|^y of passivity and fatalisjn. behind them. 
Efforts had to be made and they had to be helj^ed to acquire self^ 
■confidence; Slowly, a few began. to see its usefulness and these 
■dlscu^s^^ons led to the evaluation of the existing situation in 
.the vill^^,./ .Various aspects of social, economic and political 
dynamics in the village were analysed in detail. The history -of 
the village and reasons for its continued unde redevelopment were 
enumerated. The roles of various developmienj: schemes of the gov- . 
/ernment were examined and the desired future of the village was . 
hypothesised. ■../»' ? 

These discussions, extending over a considerable period of time, 
began- £0 generate villagers' interest^ in the developrhent of their " 
.own*^;illage. They began to understand . the problems in the village, 
and possible solutions to those problems. They realised that they 
are poor nqt becavlse- of God/s. will.fo^p their fate bu^^ecause the 
decisions taken f.o^j natipnal development ignore theiiy needs. They 
understood^ that^unds allotted for* their welfare do not reach* them. 

Their understanding did not. stop at theoretical analysis. In fact, 
the6r^? alone dpes. not take the villagers very far. They have, to 
1aqt and reflect together. As they discussed t:heir' prol)l'ems - they 
slow^^. began to see not merely the injustice of the system but 
also/^tieir own potential foischange. They realised' 1j.hat they had 
to -act tx^ether #and that they*-«etild make a beginning., towards 
changing 'tkeir society by themselves; working in Cooperation with 
one another ,\^y^ giving- a bit of, thefnselves to improve the village.. 

As \the discus sioh continued they began to realise. their resources 
in implementing tho'se 3olutions. 'One of the first Concrete out- 
comes^of the discussions was a cfecJDsion to build, a, link road in • *. 
the visllage.. The villagers agreed to volunteer their labour as 
well as use f ood-f.or-work prograimnes for this road constructioji. 
Only Umara villager.s contributed towards building the road and 
one could see that they Werei! interested in the road more than their 
wage. Though many Other villages got its benefits they had not 
passed through an awareness process. As a .result, they did not . 
take ^art in its construction. ■ y . ,/ .■ 

' '. ' -4 *, ■ • " . ■ • 

After the road. was constructed, a series of discussions took place 
to evaluate the manner in. which it was constructed ancj. its outoomeJ 



Several import*ant. 'findings were shared by the villagers: 

* . • ' . " " ■ * 

* The total output w^s. about three times .the/ wage given. 

In othqr words / they , had not depended on anyone .else to do . < -'^ 
the work for them, ?f hey had given alX/.that they had and * 
had requested w^gtes in "^the form of f obdrfofr-work only .'afe 
. an additional support.. This wage could not b^ considered, 
relief in any forfn; it was but a small, sh^re of the nation's 
•riches that are th^ir right and they have been deprived of y' 

^ tfhis enabled them to\ti<Je over the lean season by getting ... . 
Sustenance wages for improving the. asset's in their village . 
instead. of being exploited by some outsider. ' 

.. * :Thpugh they might not have been, aware of all the above 
theoretical implicationsr they knew that they were' doing 
something .xroni^tructive for their village communxty4 As a ',/. .. 
res^t,.: all those 'who worked ,on the road agreed , that they • iC""' 

• .dld^pt feVl any pressure to contribute their woi'k.i In fac-^>\^ 
. the/jsaid that they enjoyed working together On a constructive^ 

• programme. / --.^ " 1 

- *^ Unlike in the past when they uiSed to begin somfe wojrk without 
p:Coper. motivation and leave it half-done, in this case the 
. -...road. was coinpleted and nothing was left undone. : 

Though the fact of working/together on something constriiotive 
• • wate their main motivation,/ they . realised that they had gained 
; also jnateirially. Since tnfe foodgrains obtained under the 
. food-for-woi^k programme .weqce aj^ar^^ equally by\ all the villagers 
... ^hey got higher, daily wages (4 Kg each) than what would. 
Wave got otherwise. .Moreover, this equal sharing had become 
one more factor in qementing.:the unity . of the tribal community. 

Going Beyond the Village - ^ 

" " ■ • . ■ ' ■ .\. 

dur -wain motive in getting involved in .the village was ' iv>t merely 
constructing a road or solving a few problems but 'building the 
people^ We knew that people cannot grow only through theory pr 
only through 'action but that the two" have , to go. together. In the 
above case the Villagers had started with discussifbn on their 
sit?uation^ had acted on. their findings.^ and had, as a cofhrnunityr 
evaluated their action. .. The. self-.cohfidencd they 'had gained as a 
result of this .process would -lead to further action. Howeyer, 
it would b^ "against, the philos6|>h^of . human developmaht to r^stjcict 
,the process to one village'. What began in a small community has 
. to. sp.read. to the rest of th^ area. Otherwise it can become only 
ah /island Of prosperity or awareness in a^^ea of .poyelrty. and expl-- 
oitation.i . Moreover, for any long-term; effect it is not enough, for 
the ppp|es&^d tohecbme a^^ unjust situation or potent-, 

ial for change. They have to build\ up sufficient pressure in order 
.to ch4n<9e the v^ipjic ] 

■^ith thtl^tiiii Ai^^iew^■ the -evaluation 

^<>i^t^he^,r ^ct.ion w|ttT^j\!the p^^ ii^d^^^?t^ho in t^heir turn • . 

i^pnducfeed i^imijV -^^^^ .viMiages. . They also gave 

:#0^dba5iR\^^ the^^ ;il;ef i^fc^ the , ^pV0t|iieht ,^iicer and other - . . 
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decisipn4nakex$v./\-Afa.i^ ■u>itiating.^^process "in the neighbour- 
ing ■village&/;''this.^l^f^|^^ of.. a=||it " 



functionaties". ■f.-'i 



Ltude among the Government 



Up to now the* officials .Jhiad f uftg|:ipried.,oh- thie agil'^^iMd 
S;tei;e6type, that the t'^ribals ■ are ' l^»y;ran^^ to 
worki vVThis' actipn and its fee"d}5>c.k m$de,;theft: reali?e:^ 
that'^^e baclcwardness of the. .ar^a>v)^fe^n6t "t^ 
laziness. .;&ut.Kad other factors, l%t%j:^-of; the bureaucrats" 
being One of thom. ' Given .proper ..motiV^tUBrt^'?ehdg.y ar 
of working tor a ^ Ohahge in- their feituatiohVc:;'; . - 



* The functionafies\had so far taken for granted that the" tribals 
were ignorant and were incaj^able of ' taking any decision. This' 

. grpup 'action showed if propf was required, that the tribals •* ■ 
arfe hot . ignorant and are capable pf taking responsibility, 
provided ,t;jhey pass through a process and receive initial 
.. encouragements . 

* It was also realised that for the abo^e changes to take place, 
the procedure adopted during the work was useful. The villagers, 
had, as a group, decided that they needed this road. In other 
words-, their periSonal motivation 'was tapped, whic^j iis not the 
cajs^e with -most Block or panchayat-sponsored' projects where 

the villages become only wage earners. 

• - ' ,*■.-' 

Total. Development ■ ' '■ ■ ' j ' 

A^rt from contributing to the beginning of a process in the neigh- 
eouring villages and change in the attitude of. government function^r- 
,aries, the process of participati6n led to increased self --confidence 
in the villagers. This, in its turn, enhanced their interest in 
th^ Centre, which .led to tne beginning -of greater development in • 
the village. 



This concept o.f\to*tal development itself . emanated from the. exper- 
^ iences and evaluation of /the Umara villagers during the previous 
^ ^ year. As a^^result, Seva 'Mandir, which had originally thought of 

; • various target-^oriented projects, slowly changjsd its approach. Now 

.it had to play its role primarily in & supportive capacity. When 
in June 1979 Seva Mandir launched a scheme of Community Education 
for Rural Development,, it could easily choose Umara as one of the ' 
villages since its inhabitants had • felt the need of such a program- ... . 
me.^ Though they did not express it In such terms, we viewed it as > • 
total development of the community. 

: .\ The emphasis dn this effort was to build on people 's • desire to take ' 
. . • I responsibility and get themselves; organised for commorf objectives. 
: . ..After a series of discussions with the villagers, aVharalet-based 

^\ .1 organisation was cheated', in this organisation groups of five 
/ househ9lds each were formed with one representative selected by 
' them. Pecehtralisation and direct participation by every household 
. /' ^^f^ the it^in motives behind this organi,sational structure. 

. ■ p In the \ea^ly, phase- tjie villagers asked th^ field-worker ta conduct . '< 

•A2.;■■■"■';■.'..'^.•',"^ .• . " ■ i'-...-. ' ^, 



a survey of the potentialities of the village for development 
This request^would have been counter-productive since it would have 
led to an outsi<3e expert conducting a survey arid making the people 
dependent on him. On the. other . hand , the field-worker could not 
disassociate • Himself completely from the process. Hence discussion 
was started again and it was decided that the field-worker, and the 
tribals would work together and pool. their knowledge. Thus this 
survey was conducted with the help, of the villagers and the inform- 
ation so obtained was fed back to them in the meeting of the 
representatives. ■ ^ .. ' 

As a result of this, the villagers decided to launch several" comm- 
unity schemes. The first one was to build a community centre for 
their common activities. . They identified a place, contributed 
their labour and constructed it in record time. B^oth the decision- 
making process and the construction of the centre brought the. 
community together and strengthened their bonds. 

This action led to further feflecjiidn in the community and more 
action. S^en from a purely material point of view, their action 
led' to what can be called development projects. But these had em- 
erged out of common 'thinking by the whole village; initially we. 
.had thought of literacy as a priority but the tribals did not see 
much meaning in it. After this evaluation they saw 'the need of a - 
school for: their children and they built it themselves not because 
we told them, to do so but because they wanted it. Irrigation 
facilities were poor. However ,* now -they realised t^hat they, could 
build upon what they had. So, they decided to clean and renovate,, 
.the village pond. It would obviously not provide them with a long- 
term solution of water shortage. It will dry up in a year of 
dought. But it was a slow beginning from which they ^ined more 
confidence in their ability to change their society. 

After the renovation of the pond, their common reflection showed 
them the . possibilities of improving their agricultural practices.' 
Thus they were able to go beyond a sustenance ecopomy. Their 
working together gave thejn confidence in their ability to manage . 
their own affairs* So they decided.,, to run the school on their own. 
Twenty-fivp children attended it* All thebe action's have led to 
better organisation among the villagers and more 'action-reflection- 
action. Th^ Block and the remaining State facilitiel^ that were so 
far monopolised by the. powerful are today more accessible to them. 
The neighbouring villages have learnt from^Umajra and are beginning 
a process of their owh, \-\ 

Some Observajiions ' . ' . ^ . 

A study of i:he change that has taken place at Umara( over the past 
three year^ bririg^ out among others the following ppints: 

■JL ♦ rrfie. most important change \noticeable in Umara is a feeling of 1- . 
inter-dependent, Collective, "pur^p^^. iSarlier, the villagers • 
lived in their own househbids faitl]^ isolated from, one another . 
Having worked on some of the . above-mentioned project3 together, 
t^hey developed^ a- sense- of - pbmmon purpose* • " 



2. There is a perceptible change. in their attitude toward mutual/ 
labour.. Earllier, .work was only a tool to earn wages and the i 
gains went to, someone else. Even when it was for the Block- 
sponsored propect such as road building,* the people viewed 
themselves on|[y as wage-eaners and the government as the 
employer. NoW they are the producers and their manual labour 
can be used f6r their own development, not someone else's- 
profit. I * 

3. It is clear that a. series of disoxissiort before the construct- 
ion of the road and the intensive evaluation following it were 
important turning points in the shift ,f rom literacy to devel- 
opment. They i were also important from the point of view of 
enhancing their self-confidence, . which led to further action- 
ref lettion-action. They began to view themselves as decision- 
makers and actors, not merely as beneficiaries. Participatory 
evaluation played a major role in this change of iattitudes. 

4. Finally, it blacame clear to many of the field-workers that 
development ib peo'^le's own business. We cannot develop them. 
We can only a.issist. Hence, participation is not a matter of 
mere strategy, but is a philosop^^ of life which begins with 
^rust in the people." ^ . 

» ■ ■ -. . 

Qonclusion ' ' • . - " 

There is an ag.e-old- Confucian saying which goes more or less as 
follows: 



When I was istill a man of thje world, I used to see trees .and . streams 
^. ■ and foreats.^nd hills.. ...But they, were nothing more than ordinary 

material things whose benefits I enjoyed. Then I passed through the i 
second sta^ of se^irching for a meaning. Then all was darkness. - 
- I saw neitlfer the world nor its trees, and streams and forests and 

.hills. Finally, I reached the "third st^xige of contemplation and . 
enlightenment. I saw the same trees and streams and forests and i/ 
hills; But now they were not the same old things I saw then I was a 
man of the World. /"Now .1 saw them through totally, different eyes.- 
They signified to me the power of nature, the creativity of man,, and 
new iife^ ... . ' ' 

With proper modifications, tl^is saying can be applied to the 
process the Bhil tribals of - Umara have passed through* In the past 
there have been some government or privately sponsored projects in 
that area. But in all, 6f them, the people were viewed only as * 
beneficiaries who received something from others. While improving 
the ieconomic situation pf. ^pfew^ they did not lead to the changing 
of th4ir §tate of dependence since it confirmed them in* their 
self-image as persons only fit to receive orders from their masters 
or ^favours. from tfi^ir benefactors. • 

/ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . . 

If allowed' to -take a purely' project approach, also the above prog- , 
r amine would have f pHowed the same .path and confirmed them In their 
state of ' dependence. But the .pirocess . they pas^^d through changed - 
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the development prograiranes into a new' life-giving source of '^^ 
' conmiunity building and their growth as human beings liRd Confucians; 
also the tribals of Umara h^d to pass through an age of darkness. 
They expected ,the field-workers to dq everything for them and could 
not understand why they refused to do. what thoy thought was' their 
.duty. It was .also an age of darkneSs/f or the field workers 
because initially the response to a human development process was 
poor. 

Looking back at the last three years, we realise today that this 
is an essential step in the growth of the.peoplq. They can grow 
neither at a pace nor in the direction set. by the voluntary organ- 
isation. The conuhunity has to set its own pace and decide its 
own direction. It may not be as. fast as the impatient- field-worker ' 
would like it to be. It . may not be target-b.riented like the 
material-based development projects. It is^a slow process, 

•Through this process ^ the villagers have come to' what looks exter- 
nally like the classical development. projects. ^ But, lik^ Confucian 
trees and streams and forests and hills, also these roads and' 
centres and schools and ponds do not have the same meaning any more. 
They, have become tools, not of making the people dependent on the 
external agency >' but of helping them to acquire their society. 
They haVe started going beyond their individualism to become 
conscious of their tribal splidarity. . Manual work has taken a new 
meaning no more as a tool of exploitation but of creativity and * 
growth. ... 

It has been a process also for the field workers of S6va Mandir. ; 
From the initial project workers, who, if* not properly guided, cOuld 
have become *doers* of evejcything, they have learnt, to become catal- 
ytic, agents. They realise that the people have to, grow and that 
any qutsider can c^nly be a supportive element. 

However, the process is not complete. There is always the danger f 
of the people thinking pri^narily or exclusively in terms of_material 
gains. A balance has to^be kept "l>etween the benefits received and- 
the socio-political process of the- people* The momentum of 
cohsciousness-building should not be lost. These gains, should not 
lull them into a sense of secu;:i.ty. We have taken many bi^ steps, . 
but we still have a long way to go.. The pet)ple will take* the 
direction they want. We shall. hav^ to watch and see in what way 
we can be. of help or when we should witjjdraw* This is the . new 
relationship between, th^ external agency and the. people that we 
have to grow into. . . 



While looal levef ctpproaoheii van engage very Qaauf*ately with the • 
particular needs of. different groups and e ommuni t ie ope oi ally 
. where thej*e are ethnic and' other regional difference's,, as in India, 
. .large-scai'e , nationally conceived and government^ supported program^- 
mes ' for nrural devdopm'ent wight be expected to have- much wider • 
and more rapid -impact, given the larger resources that can be 
mobilized. 

The follohfing. paper was prepared- by cv leading adult Educator work- 
ing in the Thai Department of Nonfo^rmal Education -for the Inter"^ 
national- Symposium '^on Adult Education held in Shanghai in May 1984. 
It explores some, possibilities for education in the' direction of 
self-^sufficienc^y as one approach to d human form of development 
in the oircumstanaes' of Thai society and government. It should be 
remembered thai}: the forms of adult education which may be accept- 
able and effective -vary greatly from , country to country, as a • 
function of the different political, cultural and economtd ciremm^ 
stances from time to time and from place to place.- ' 

STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPMENT AND PEASANT' EDUCATION" ... , 

' • • • ^ •» 

Chanida Chanyapate 



The Present Scene 

All who have any experience of rural development quickly discover ' 
that the various components of rural misery - poverty, ill-health> 
poor education - are interconnected. A nutritionist, for example^ 
cannot ^et very far persuading villagers to eat, a healthy balanced 
diet if those same villagers simply do not have enough td eat. 
The literacy teacher finds that the constant nagging need to seize 
every chance of making a. bit of money renders attendance at classej 
■rather sporadic. School teachers might . observe the effects of 
protein-deficiency ii\ early life on school achievement (one reason 
perhaps why the 80% rural population of Thailand provides only 7% 
of university students) . 

A common response to this situation by development organisations is 
to focus on incomes-generating projects. So educational effprta^ 
are directed towards the teaching of marketable skills, or skills A 
that may lead to self-employment. Or agricultural extension 
dffli^ers will concentrate on propagandizing methods of raising 
agricultural prodactiori.^ With the extra income that, one hopes, 
will result from this, peasaitts might start building latrin^s .or . 
indqJLging in other. • imprit>ving activities* that require an initial 
bit of cash. . , ' 

So far>. so good. The brily problem being that it doesn't seem to be 
working very well. Otherwise we would not be sitting here today 
talking about it as a problem. There is little evidence for exainpl 
that the lot of the pborest peasants in Thailand has substantially 
improved over the pas.t two decades, wheteas economic - indicators on' 
a' national scale indicate a steady, even impressive improvement ' 
over tlii^v.same period* ' 



Actors in ,the Scene - The Peasant 



In lookihg around for somebody to blame for this quite remarkable 
* • non-irnprovement , I personally would wish to disassociate myself 
• from the chorus that commonly accuses the ' farn'.er . Blaming th(3 
Vic ti;t). rarely helps an^ilSody. While it may be.trwe' that certain 
peasants are stubborn, or (froffi the eager development worker's 
■ poiht ofview) lazy, ^nd that communities may shy away from new 
technology in superstitious ignorance, you begin to think that 
th'e peasant can't win, . '* 

/•*•'* • • . 

• What if.^the peasant does increase production, as has happened 
/periodically in 'Jiiailafid in the sugaf cane and pineapple industries? 

/ By the invisible hand. o«f the capi tal ist. market , prices slump, the. 

' peasant- is virtually no better off ft>r all his hard work and pine-- 
•apples get thrown into the Gulf of Thailand. The newspapers talk 

. ^f * overproduction' and guess who gets Che blame for that. 

Actors (2) - The Official * . 

Let*s now look at other participants in- the rural landscape who 
might also share .the blame.- 

- Pi rsir---of ■■'al-^t;~1:hiD'**'* of f Icia 1 ' deve'lopmen t agents . (In many coun t r ies 
including Thailand, these are synonymous wi th ' government officials.) 
The most important thing to realise is that the primary objective 
of such rural' development workers does, rfot directly concern the 
vi'llage where they may be working. Their Viewpoint as government 
. officials, is, a-rmost by definition, more directed' towards their 
city-foound superiors. They may be sincerely striving for some kind 
of imprjvemeht in the 'liues of" the local peasants, but the plans 
by which they work are drayn up and directed by their superiors , 
the budget that thgy dispense has be'en approved by some more, 
centra^ agency, even their very exi^stence as salary-learners demand- 
ing the respect of the 'ordinary*' peasants represents an intrusion, 
of alien, urban ways. " ^ 

TWO-' important features of this situation must be stressed. First, - . 
the role of the development worker as Mielper', or . ' f aci 1 itator ' 
or ^advisor' becomes inextricably bound up with the function of' 
. 'controlling* or 'supervising'. One of the functions of local 

g overnment officters i n Thailand, .ifi to arrange— £or-:LQcal-el^cU:ions 

for positions such as village headman. This seems to be a clear 
case of 'facilitating'. And after the election, the same officer 
must give his official approval ^o the community's choice for "the 
results to be valid. A similar system of 'controlled democracy' 
(where the control is effective and the democracy largely illusory) 
governs agricultural co-operatives, a fact which ^ome observer^ 
use to "bxplain their widespread failure. . . 

* . ' . ■ 

The second feature is that the policies that inform the actions of 

the local development workef are largely decided* by a centralized 
(and, in Thailand, westerry.zed) group of planners whose vision 
has national, ^coj^e and who simply cannot afford to inquire after " 
- the details of the situation in\each village. To these planners * 



rural .areas in the mass are a source of 'rural manpower i . in. the ' 
mass, wh^ich' must someliow be put to work Increasing agricultural 

• production. This will botji increase the export of raw materials , 
on which the'country* s ^oa lance of trade' depends and will allow 
peasants. * themselves to become consumers, tluis fuc/lling an ^-celer- 
at ion of economic growth.' 

So tne problems of rural areas are viewed' as national problems: »■ ' 
More rice must be grown so that Thai land can increase export reven- 
ues so that Thailand can pay for the importiition of 'necessary' 
commonalties, .the most important of which is energy. The fact that ' 
these energy imports are used in the generation of electricity that 
. doesn't get to the village or in the gas tanks of cars that the ^ 
average peasant will never own, is not a_ significant problem f^or ' 
the central planner - he has the national accoiints to -balance. But 
it is .a problem, ifor the. individual peasant.> wasting pat lentlyM'or 
sometiiing, anything, to trickle dowu through the. system. 

To give one example ..of the .'national' view of rural ' probJ ems , 
I would like'tp explain a little about a year ly 000 million baht 
($130 Milljttjn.) project called the Rural. Job Creation Scheme. Undei; ^ ^ 
the guise of .''participatory community development, the government 

* hands .out sums of money to si;:«3cially*--f ormed loc.al organizations ^ 
called sub-district councils. These councils then decide how, in 
their" locai'it^, the money is to be spent, % Commonly the money is 
spent oh dry-season activities l^uch as building roads, digging ir- 
rigation canals , sink ing wel Is , etc . 

• * * 

■ The two obvious purposes behind this scheme - to- inject some cash 
into the local economy and to improve the local infrastructure - 
are ' in 'fact subordinate to a hidden third objective - t'o disqourage 
the annual migration into the towns^ in the dry season. "One By- 
product of this sc^heme has been accusations of misuse of funds and 
corruption at the local level. When critiK-s point out that in. 
^many places peasants were being paid to build roads that were wash*- 
• • ed away in the rainy season, only to be rebuilt with next ydar's- 
government handout, one Minister said that this was hpt entirely. un- 
satisfactory, since at leaBt the local population would be kept ' 
^ down* on the farm, even if they vyere rebuilding the same road year 
after year. So tl-wis ^ rural' ^clieme was quite clearly intended by 
the government to benefit the situation in the ci ties . 
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Among the various officials involved in development work, agricul- 
tural extension officers seem to me a breed apart. (For one thing, 
I am intrigued by. the use of the word 'extension' ~ what exactly 
is being extended.?) The Department of Agricultural Extension in 
the Thai Mini'stry of Agriculture and Co-operati^^s has a specific 
mandate to increase agricultural production-;^ ^^n th^ assumption 
that incre%;jed production must ipBo facto be beneficial to the 
peasant concerned* As we slftill later see, this is not , necessarily 
the case^/ and so a tension arises between the agricultural extension 
officer, who has virtually no experie.nce growing things himself," • 
and .for whom success is defined by the adoption of new crops or 
Cultivation methods, and ' thai: peasa:nt , .whp'may not always agree. 



but who- is oftenyin.a poor position to resist the influence, of the 
govermaent agent* • • . . . 



Actors (3) Tbe Volunteer 

' ' ' . " • . • 

The shortcomings of the official development worker are of course 
quite visible*, even to townspeople. And this has spawned a number 

^ * of small voluntary groups oJE cohcerned" citizens. .Private-, non- 
••' profit .development organizations 'are established, which ^et out to 
work with rural communities on a limited scale. Most workers 
are we^^ll-intentit^ed middler^cLass ypung people who soon discover 
th"at they possess no skills or real understanding of the peasant 
mind and. economy, fheir plan of action is sometimes littl'e more 
than a'n eagef and vague desire to he%p. Maay learn that village 

^ life is not for them and* become frustrated when things do not 

change as quickly a^ .they would like. ' ^hose who^ ^tay involved^ in" 
rural development sometimes>resign themselves to* cultivating their- 
own gardens more . for the sake of self -ful f ilment . 

. Actor;S "^(4) - The Businessmen) - . 

Another agent that has re^enCly entered -the rural serene and one 
• that, is of growing importanc,e in Thailand, is represented by agrir ' 
' businesses. And of course, such companies are primarily concerned^ 
with monetary income. . Their influenc^ is towards greater mechan- 
» ization and market^oriented agjgarian reform., auch efforts ccmld 
be beneficial to the peasajit, but the profit motive, does not always 
coincide with, greatest social benefit. Increased mechanization 
may incrc^ase yields, but perhaps at tthe expense of rural workers 
who**are left landless. Market-griented production often impells 
the peasant into producing" cash crops , which ' first of all -will^^not 
keep him alive and. which offer only an unstable .monetary return. ■ 

* .4 ■ " V . 

^Agribusinesses also have an unpleasant side*^fect in .siphoning off 
■ some of the governmental development" effort . Highly trained but 
pooAy paid university experts on poultry are cpmmoniy under retain- 
ers^ to- a major chicken^ -and egg- producing company in .Thailand. 
. * Similarly plant specialists are being lured away by cigarette njafiu- 
"^facturers and breweries to work on their tobacco and barley crops. 
Individual peasartts directly employed by, or under contract to' - • 
. ^ ' these agribusinesses . of ten enjoy a better than average staijdard of 
living. But' the. effect, of commercial-ized agriculture is to ^concen- 
trate scarce resoMrces of knowledge ahd expertise into explodtiTig 
areas that aire already favoured, in terms of soil conditions,..' 
communications and ancillary Services. . *. • 



Past development ef f.ortssvj^em to. have been largely predicated on an 



The Effects . 

as^umptibn of national or" ev>en global intfi^rdependency , and the 
effect hasivbeen to neglect ^subsistence culture in favour of produc- 
• ing a marketable-, surplus of agricultural goods :to be exchanged 
(generally at ^n unfair ra^e) ..for consumer goods from t^he city 
/ . factories. 



A colleague who .has recently completed .a Research Study paints 
this picture df life in the poorest area of Thailand, the north- 
east. - . - , ■ • ' 

Rice yields have started to decrease, *The soil has* always - 
been f>oor and t/ie applicatii^n of chemical fertilizer, whictj<^-s 
■ .has consistently been encouraged^- by agricultural extension ' ^ 
otficials, is no. longer eff^tting any increase. In fact,.- 
a ceiling has been reached with thfe soil .being left in a 
depleted -state, so t^at' increasing use of fertilizer is ^ 
neei^ed just to maintain present yields:^ . 

The large-S^ale .use. of chemical fertilizers has overshot * . 
the absorption- c;:apacity ,of • the environment: The ecological 
. balance is shifting, producing a marked, change in water 

quality. Fertilizers-related pollution of water has^esulted\ » 
in widespread destruction' of aquatic life, which traditiohali^ " 
, 'served as a major . protein source for the local popuTation. . ' 

Siiipe the expenses of farmers have risen, the debt burderv 
has also steadily, increased, so that land is being confix'-" 
Ccited or sold off cheaplyv Thus there is a rise in tenant-^ ^' - 
- farming and share-crOpping, to match .the situation in more 
fertile areas. ' • . . ; ♦ 

• The incentive for quick prof its. in cash crops, such as ^* .- . 

cassava, has led to massive deforestaision by capitalist 

••enterprises.' Effective official reaction has been . negligible , 
with local officers either turning./ a blind eye to, or even 
conniving at the practice. The los^ of forests, apart from ■ 
any ecological disadvantage, also rgmoves a source ot addit- 
ional, non-cultivated produce for the peasants* own consumption. 

The feffect of current development efforts in such ca^es ha^ been 
'\o make the poor peasant worse off t,han*he used to be. Half the 
popuiation of the #north-east of Thailand has sunk below .the peverty 
line. Increasing numbers of rural people are forced to ^migrate to 
the cities, to live in slum and squatter areas, to unde;ctake skil- 
led casual labour or factory work at extremely low wages, and in" • 
the case of young rural women, to go or»be^ forced int6 prostitution. 

Similar - Situations" are repeated throughout the third world a^ 
international agencies consistently j<^port a .growing gulf between v 
the largely urban haves and the. norma*Ti^ rural have-nots in many 
countries'. i 



The Old and the New * , ^ 

*A number of concetned individuals haVe becom^ so d>fl<S'illusioned With 
the effects of development efforts that they advocate that we should 
all leave the peasant ■ alone . ^ The peasant community survived for 
centuries before the advent of development* workers , and in certain 
cases it is .very tempting to think that the peasants would be . 
better of f. if left to themselves. 



But be.fore we countenance any radical" suggestions for some strategy 
of benign neglect, it will be helpful if we look at the agricultur- 
al and .cdnununity practices that allowed peasants , to survive in 
self-sufficiency ih.the past and at the factors that have intervened 
tQ upset the even tenor of their lives*. 

.In many deve.l oping countries , . the . rural population 'stili heavily 
outnumbers the urban, except, in ^terms of powc»r. Living in small 

• communities spread over the arable land in^relative isolation, 
these peasants represent to cultural tradi^kn and identity of the 
land, in contrast 'to their westernised, consSme^-oriented city 
cousins. This traditional cultui;e has been one of subsistence. 
Activities are geared towards providing life sustinence in terms 
of food, clothing and shelter for the family and to maintaining ' 

a spiritual identity. The source of all^wealth in this system is 
land. . Families produce for their own consumption and also, gather 
frQm surrounding non-cul t ivat'ed l,and. Skills are passed on froro 
parents to children. The existence of ^parfnmunities allows specia^v 

• ized functions tp^certain members, such as spiritual leaders, 
midw.ives, etc. So a certain amount . of interdependency is evident, 
but- this is. largely limited to' within the community, with- relatively 
fev/ needs being met ffom ou-tside the immediate village. *a 

The main force of such communities, given the Buddhist ethos 
prevalent in Thai society, is towards harmon]?*, fiarmony both within 
the community, where individuals would sqj^k to provide for them- 
selves, and each ojihcr all their material, social and spiritual needs, 
' and harmony between, the community and its natural surroundings, such 
that dependence on outsude organizations v<as at a minimum and each 
community was virtually self-su'staii>ing. ■■ ' " ; 1,. 

Sucia a situation of harmony or balance^^ can be upset by disruptive 
Vforces from both within and outsidfe the community. 

Forces 'of Disruption 

Within the comiTiUnity, the . pressures of increasing population have 
strained the ability of tfie land teprovide sufficient wealth. 
A change of 'this^ sort , however, take^ place relatively slowly , 
allow i-Vig pejisahts time to make adjustments. . In .rural Thailand, 
j^v^he most common adjustment has been to send the surplus manpower of 
sons and slaughters xnto the cities for seasonal w6r4c. 

' ^ . ■ . ' ■ • 

Outside the community there. are other . forces which-are largely 

beyond the control of the peasant and which directly .and dramatic- 
ally aff:ect his ability feo subsist. 

Mass destruction^ of forests, fojr example,* is making rain^fed ricd 
farming an even more preG(Rrious business in a cycle, of drought 
and floodw It also remakes a source of fuel and a supplementary 
supply • of ^ food . that , was traditionally gathered by the peasant. 

Commercial goods, produced by a growifig industrial sector supported 

• by government policy, are invading rural Communities and cfianging 
peasants* consumptive , pat terns. Modern education in schools >s 



alienates the successful schoolchild from his agricultural back- 
ground and contains a powerful hidden^ curriculum which teaches, 
tj^t jobs in the service sector, with their relatively easier way 
of life, .should be thei goal of an academic career. The aspirations 
of peasants have been raised without any ccjr responding increase in 
the -iikelihood of their success, thereby causing frustration. 

Changes in agriculture are gener*ally in the direction of capital- 
intensiye methods. Flowever, the average peasant has no capital. 
He would' therefore have to risk substantial debt in return for 
what must be an unpredictable return ,. g^iven the artificially dep- 
ressed price of rice, the hijh cost 6f fertilizer and pesticide 
normally aeeded^ in. new methods; iind the producers* vulnerable 
position in the" market . . Gn the other hand, those few farmers who 
alrea<Jy enjoy a ■ financial ly more secure position may well^be able \ 
to benefit from such a situation , there^^y widening the gap betv>ew 
.themselves ahd the poorer peasants, and further destroying the 
harmony of th^^ commu«ity...i .^..L , ■ ■ 

^The 'one modern service from outside thAt can . directly* and^mmediat- 
ely improve the quality of life lk)r peasants - curative /nedijDine - 
has been applied in a haphazard and *disap{3ointingly inadequate 
way, so that today Thailand can* boast of more Thai doctors working 
in the United States than in rural Thailand.- ' 

fhe forces that disrupt the peasant's traditional self-sufficiency 
in a subsistent system of agriculture are mainly from without. 
And maiw, peasants have tried to resist them. They have {often • 
v>isely?'rshown, great reluctance to invest in new technology, to ^ 
move from staple to cash crops|- to increase, production substantially 
when there is no realistic- guarantee of. return,*/ or to exacerbate 
their dependence On the market. This conservatism is 'fortified 
by an alft'aqhment \o the land that will, for example,. see farmers 
accept 2 or 3 years of non-productive drought 'and the resultant " . 
.crippling debt, before they would think of relinquishing their . ' 
land, to become tenant >^rmers or. hired labour elsewhere. ^ 

It seems safe to predict, however,, that unless condi.tions change 
markedly, the forces of disruption are slowly^ going to succeed in 
demolishing the self-s^uf f icient harmony "bf the community, forcing 
peasants off their l^nd and thereby^allowing agricultural product- 
ion fo ^e taken over by. larger economic units. 

While suCh a. shift in the socioeconomic structure might be benefic- 
ial to national .prosperity in gross terms {though there are reasons 
for doubting this), it is difficult to see how this" woul<J, improve * 
the lot of the poor 4Deasant of today.' ^ * . 

It therefore seems that if we are interested in helping the 
poorest of the poor, then we should be helping the peasant to 
re-iist a changing situation that can only lead to his demise. We 
can best do that by helping peOple do what they do best, i.e. 
wording on . the land, meeting their own minimum needs , storing by 
^)rfe occasional surpius . to meet emergency cash needs,' and thereby 
ma'intaining/ thQ ecoXogicalv4j;^a lance and living in harmony with * 
each other and their surroundings. ^ . 

lot 



Meeting Minimum Needs for Self-Suf f iciency 

Any attempt xo help peasants to meet their minimum needs must 
begin with* the belief that the peasants themselves know wlvere 
their problems lie. This translates into a situation where the 
development worker: must go directly to the individual pedsaht , 
his family and his community, .and try to gain a real picture of 
the si.tuation. Before any decisions, are made as 'to what advice or 
assistance to give, a thorough survey must be carried out of 
factQ,rs causing problems and the availability of resources for 
solving these problems. 

The preceding paragraph resembles something fruin the first chapter 
of dozons of development manuals and the ideas, in it are widely 
endorsed by experienceci . development workers. ., V\nd yet it seems to 
be a truism that is regularly ignored. Many agqncies go i^nto the 
^field with ready made decisijons that often incorporate assumptions 
that may hot be shared, or at least should be questioned, by the 
•prospective *deveJopee'. Perhaps this is a necessary consequence 
of cehtraXized standardized bueaurpracies . The Thai government, * 
for example, invariably sets objectives and activities for officials 
to implement in any deveflopment . programme , and • programmes themselves 
must often be carried out. on a natfionwide scale, irrespective of 
local differences. ^ . ' ' 

There seem to be numerous aifeas in- which assistance could be given 
to the peasant to help, maintain or reinstate self-:suf f iciency . 

For example, it is interesting to look at what has happened t^ the 
wing bean, v^hose varieties constitute one of the most important 
high-protein 'fruits of the foi^est* irf many areas of Thailand-. In 
the wake of deforestation, this significant^ supplementary food 
source is; fast disappearing. And yet there has been virtually no 
official "interest or research on. wing b^ans in Thailand, either^from- 
the agricjil turai or nutritional aspects, since these plants have 
never seriously been cultivated. < 

A. local breed of chicken, naturally adapted to the existing environ- 
ment and serving basically as a device for turning household and 
^farm refuse into a source of eggs and meat for. the peasant , has 
^been wiped put in certain areas of Thailand by diseases ^introduced. . 
by commerci^. poitl try' breeds that require, and -.get, c^se. veter- 
inary* care, ^ , 

Primary jnedical care can have a substantial^ influence on reducing 
the level of human misery in -rural areas. Preventive health 
measures themselves constitute* a. form of self-sufficiency by 
reducing the likelihood of the peasant's need for outside medical 
assistance. Further research into the efficacy and proper use of 
herbal medicines would also reduce the peasant's reliance on out^ 
side sources of. medication. . * • 

Education for Self-*Suff iciency ^ • ' ./ 

■ • ^ 

The peasant needs no direct educational input to enable him. to 
achieve self-sufficiency. IJ^e has been doing - this for generations ^ ' 



However, he doe/ nec^l new skills to be able to manage the outside 
influences thati threaten his sub^istent culture. In other- words 
the peasant must learn, to protect himself and his comiiiunity from 
advice, information , material goods and commercial propaganda 
that m*y disturb the balance of self-sufficiency by creciting dep-'. 
endence on goods and services delivered from outside and hence 
beyond the control of the coimiiunity- or the individual.'' Skill in 
evaluating the lil|f&J^ implications of comn\unications from outside 
.the comiTiunity isXlearly ne?dded. 

Such an educational" philosophy might be termed 'preventive* educ- 
ation, education, that aims to enable fl^e peasant to avoid the 
unpleasant consequences of unthinking acceptance of new ideas. The 
parellelism with preventive medicine should be obvious. Prevent^ 
ive medicine ^would presumably include attempts, either by legal 
force or persuasion, to protect peasant communities from the cajidy 
bars, cheap cosmetics *'and addictive proprietary drugs that are 
touted from the cities where jithey already taOtee unnecessary illness 
and disease.. ^..Similarly , preventive education would seek to estab- 
lish a protective barrier of healthy scepticism against the wor>st 
exce;sses of il 1-inf ormed ^advice from 'experts' with only a super- 
ficial understanding of actual conditions and with a mandate to 
apply the 3ame panacea in every locality. From behind' his barric- 
ade- of critical questioning, the peasant would view such experts, 
be they government' agricultural extension workers, private commun-^ 
ity development workers, commercial'^ travel 1^^ 

.veyor of preventive education himself, with a respectful- and reas- 
oned, distrust . ... ■ yfi ■ 

A raising of peasant suspicions seems to me to be closely related 
to the *khit-pen' concept that forms the philosophical basis for 
current literacy programmes in Thailand. *Khit--pen* means, 
literally^ the ability to think. In brief, the process involves 
taking learners through the steps of problem-solving, from iden-- 
tifying problems ^and their causes and effects, to formulating 
alternative ' solutions and finally to decisions made by the peas- 
ants in the best interests of the harmony . with in their society 
and with thfelr environment, as they see it. At each step, the 
teacher may inject new information, perhaps in the form of 'what 
the book says', followed ;by . an ipvitation to the learners to react 
in the light of their experience and t6 explore other factors in 
their social, economic and cultural enyironment. Often the chosen 
solution will go against yhat the book says, but this has no imp- 
ortance compared with the fact that the peasants themselves under-, 
stand the reason& for their decision. 

'Khit-pen* has been criticized as being counter-productive to 
^development and non-progressive. This is because it legitimizes 
fatalism and allows, reasons for maintaining the 'status quo. Such \ 
criticisms are of course only valid when, it can be proved that 
change is* necessarily beneficial. . • ' *' 

Much the same criticisms have bee}i made of Buddhism. This is no 
coincidence since 'khit.rpen* has been developed in a Thai Buddhist 
context. Buddhism emphasizes inner peace and harmony and considers 
that happiness is achieved not through the satisfaction of .every 
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•desire, hut from the limitation of desire to the basic needs of ■ . 
. food, clothing, shelter and medicine - which constitutes almost 
.a definition of self --suf f iciency . Strong emoti'ons., such as greed, 
anger and obsession, are to-be eliminated by choosing" a middle 
• path*between extremes and thereby maintaining . equanimity and 
harmony. 

Well-meanina workers in agriculture, health and community develop- 
ment may be. able to create an environment conducive to f he ,preser- . . 
vatipn of ^ re-establishment of self-sufficiency by» practising . 
*khit-pen dialogues* with the peasant comnmnities where ^hey work. 
There must be mutual respect for each party * s opinions and each 
dialogue should be ao learning situation for both sides. No outside 
prpposal should be accepted without thorough discussion and eval-; 
uation of its implications by the community. . . 

In creatin'g a (discriminating barrier to outside ijdeas,. preventive 
education is not entirely negative in its approach. One of the 
.reasons why outside influences on subsistent culture have been so 
. strongly subversive is because the flow of information has been 
controlled and imposed from above. New ideas generally arrive in 
a village- rei-nfprced by the authority" of the central power who 
delivers them. 

A more reliable and trustworthy flow of information might be horiz- 
ontal 'interaction between communities rather than the current 
-vertical direction.' Information passing by this route will increase ^ 
peasants* confidence in their own judgment in dealing with problems 
and in m^ing conscious and informed decisions. 

A second side to the concept of preventive education might" be 

directed to tho^e involved in intruding into.pe&sant communities. 

Many of those now responsible for destroying the ability of the 

peasant, to subsist are acting more out of ignorance or indifference 

than malice. ' The formal education curricula ha.ve so neglected the 

issue^ of development that fit is quite n(6rmal foj: even the educated 

Thai city-dweller to be unaware of the mechanisms by' which the 

government -artificially depresses prices, at the farm gate for the 

benefit of urban consumers and t;o the disadvantage of the farmer^. 

* ■■.*■■ 

Development workers themselves appear "occasionally to suffer from 
a woeful ignorance olA the. ef f ect of their own activities. It has ""^^ 
been reported ^that agricultural officials who were urging the , 
■^adoption of h4gh-yielding varieties of crops we^e blissfully unaw- 
are of the implications such adoption would have for ^ho*- farmer 
in the way of necessary dependence on fertilizer and pesticide, 
' for example. " ' . ■ ' , 

■ Implications'" . ■■■ \ . ■ • 

< . * ■ 

. An emphasis on sub^stent agriculture and away, from marketable 
surpluses will have a. direct ;dmpact on the unproductive urban 
minority. An easing of hardship in. rural areas may imply ^imposed ' 
restraints on urban consumption, especially in the form of 
realistic food prices and a ritore conservative use* of imported / 
energy! ^ . ' ' ■ - i 

Goyeri^ent poli<?y toward rural development must undergo a shift 
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.of strategy. Instead of directing all efforts at stimulating 
economic activity 'by the poorest farmer while allowing, the freedom 
of the market-place to large. and economically powerful .units such- 
as agribusinesses, it would be wiser to allow the peasant to work 
towards his own salvation behind the protection of strict "govern- 
ment imposed limits on the use of corporate force. . . 

Every step along' the road towards * localised self-sufficiency entail£> 
a loosening of central authority's control over social, economic » 
and poltical matters. .While some may fear that this represents.- 
a move towards anarchy, it should rather. be interpreted as a 
strengthening of a democratic way of life and . an orientation towards, 
a more equitable economic system. ... - 



l-:DUCAiION 

Get the Giris into School 

Survival af a Hiird World diild depends ahnos! exclusively 
on its niotlicr. If she is illitcra.ic, superstiiious' and 
ignorant, the baby's chances arc that much shininer. If she 
can't read, she can't mix riiedicincs. follow cooking instruct 
tions or beriefit from printed guides to infant health care; 
Village hearsay is not good enough when it cojnes to hygiene, 
nutrition, treating diarrhbe;^, knowing to weigh, when 
to wean and whether to breastfeed. 

Ilicre arc solid st^itistics to 
back the claim that a higher 
rate of female education is im/ 
pcrative if babies are to live. 
Many studies show (hat children 
of. literate mothers have coii> 
siderably better survival rates. 
This lends to be true even of. 
Well-to do mothers who cannot 
read. One .such study in Indonesia 
showed that infants born to 
women who had had four yearS 
or more df basic education had 
a 50*'/9 better chalice than childrcri 
M illiterate mothe/s. 




Baby-care clsiss: nUteracy means more-dead infatM^ 



(iciimg gnls into school has therefore taken on the chai- 
aciei of a crusade among those whose pnnic intention is to^re- 
duce infant mortality. Ihcy pltcn have to overcome sirmfg 
resistance. In many cultures, the edueated wife is not wanted- 
hmancipaiion from traditional iTTale-dommatcd inorcs is 
feared. Sueli sentiments are csjKxialiy strong in Africa. South 
Asia and m Muslim counUies. Religion is a deciding factor. 

In I'/ast and Southeast Asia there is an cstabhshcd 
tradition' of education for boys .at the expense of girls, 
but little entrenched opposition to sei'idii^g girls to school. 
Mainly Uuddhist Ihailand has a 83<'/o aduh literacy rate 
for females compared with 93"/o 
for'males, while in largely Mus- 
lim Indonesia, the ratio is only - 
58<'/o:77<'/o. Mainly Christian Phi- 
lippines is the leader, among 
the agriculturc'based nations 
of the region (females/ 88%. 
males: W/o), Urban Hongkong 
and Singapore boast a virtuajty 
]00<Vo rate for fernaW children 
|n school. Everywhere, the pro* 
portion of girls with education 
is climbing dramatically, .it 
means many yct^unborn chil- 
dren have a belter chance of 
surviving. 
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' WHAf CAN THE NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGAN tZAJiONS- ACHIEVE IN,|(dUL"F EDUCATION? 

' ' ■ ' ■■ ■ " . / ■ ■ 

We have noted that . the Asian- ^outh Paoifio Bureau q.f 'Adult Education, 
/itself is 20 y ear* o old this year. Another section of this Courier 
' recalls'^' vis origins and some idea of its purpose^.. . Its purposeii^ ■ 

aj*e currently described (in a general purpose publicity booklet 

as foltowo: i 

■ •• • •• , • ■ 

Principles, Purposes and Values * 

Behind the formal Constitution with its statement of i^bjectives there • ". \ 
is an ethbs, a set of ideals, values and purposes, which give the Bureau 
its life and character. It is not always easy to spell these out but . ■ 

- they are revealed by the work the Bureau supports, and .the people who are . 
active in this work: ^ . . .. 

Some . guidincj ^principles may however be mentioned: ' ] 

* The T.C.D.C. principle ~ (Technical)^ cooperation between developing ^ 

• ■ -countries. ' 

* Working to reduce •sqi,cial and economic inequality and injustice, 

■ ' which means seeing' adult education as a means to social development 

. ratjier than ,an end in itself, and keeping in sight the needs of 
the poorest of the poor >. 
" . * Cooperation and tom{i,lentarity , rather than competition, with other . " 
^. agencies having similar objectives 
' * nKee1>ing the infrastructure and secretariat to a minimum and avoiding 
buidding a bureaucracy in which people develop career interests 
V ^ .* ■ Being^ as flexible," adaptive and responsive as possible to members** 

needs * ■ * ^" : . 

■ ' . • ' " ■ .. / 

ft ■ • • - " 

• Th<i fol lowing- extracts troi^ Adult Education and Development, No. 17, 

September, 1981.(pvi>-i Btonn) , "DW^ASPBAE partnership - evaluative review" 
give some further insights into, the approach and values* of the B|^reau.. 

. ■ * ' . 

A key characteristic of A^PBAE is its nonrgoverrjffiieHtal character 
' which No Limits to Leaxmiyig y a report' to The Club of Fome,' identifies 
as having essential qualities lacked by governments and inter- 
governmental agencies :\ 'it is the-NGOs phich 'appear to- have the 
longer term, flexible, interdi scip I inarii perspectives and where 
anticipation atid participation are emerging*, . That report uses the 
term network, noting that some new NGOs -and networks 'make a point 
of calling themselves non-Organizations'. ASPBAE prefers the term 
network to organisation, and , has employed the term 'non-^organisation' 
. also to refer to its distinctive characteristic, ' . 

Costs are loi^ in terms of the number of activities', and the 
proportion of infrastructure compared iHth direct provision each 
year. The mode of participative planning, means that the program 
^ belong^ very much to the partner countries and local people. Iri - ■ ' 

a 'number of cases there is direct government participation thrmgh 
its own machinery, such that the activity is continued and partly 
■ absorbed by the on^going work of that governments ... 

' . •'• . .• ■ •'• '• . 



ASPBAb% is. dis telnet ive in having (Almost no iy.\fiKistructure and assets, \ 
- and no salaried staff. It is heavily dependent, or [parasitic' iipon * 
■ the ''existing nnfrxist 1^40 tu7*e, renouj'ces and voluntarily given u^ipCLid . 
time of adult educators in, different places. . 

There has grown up (partly A.hp6ugh the travelling ^felloij'^meohinism) 
a., 'member at large' concept whereby highly competent senior ' „ 
practitioners ... serve as resource persorfy' in situations of special 
qr potential need.'*,. 

An important principle of the Bureau,, is its TCDC eftrphasis^ This 
does' nop exclude western- experts' and experience being disown upon, 
but it does put the rmin emphasis on:sharing and imtual- help between 
'Asian and Pacific countings. To this kind interpersonal and 
inter-country teamwork may be added other kaij characteristics and- 
valu(^: the sti'ess upon small scale programs' rather tJia^n fncissive " 
approaches; the stress upon adult education in the context of ■ ^ ' 
development rather than as its own end; the broad and humane 
. sexwe in which 'development' is' used to embrace social and cultural 
masters rather than merely econojjdc progress; the; valuing of -the 
purposes and approaches now comonly referred to as 'conscientisaHon' . 

^- .. ■ ■ ■ . • ■■ . ■ ' . • 

In July 1982 a Hegion I ASPBAK con f erence, rev-iewed the R<fle and 
Performance , of NGOs in Adult Educatio.n ' in .the South Asian countries, 
'^hat follows are extracts from various, p(^pers presented at that 
Conference, whiiih to^eMer give some idea of the range of practices- 
and possibilities, 

■ " • . . ■ ■ ." -^ ■ 

First, from India, two examples from Ke.ral.a State: ' ' . 

Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parshad 

This is another voluntary agency .6f Scientists and people interest- 
ed in the spread of scie^nce anjiong the masses. For its V'eiry useful 
work this agency bagged the •^^''82 ICSSR (Indian Council for Social • 
Science Research) Award. Besides Organising science fairs, -science 
exhibitions, science corners, (Corner meetings, jathas.^tc, recently 
they launched cultural - pirogrammes of the folk type which proved a 
great success. ' They publish 4 Science magazines meant for. primary 
school children, high school pupils, college students and the 
public respectively. Their wall chart has acquire.?! the appreciation 
of many. A scientific culture has . been developed even among the 
masses through the activities of the. ^arishad. The science quiz 
programmes launched among pupils, have resulted in developing ' 
Sqientific interest and fostering scientific aptitude. !«lost/of 
the voltinteer workers are science teachers and college lectuirers/ 
Professors dealing with science. A series of books under the* 
common title "Science Cream" have been published by this agency^ ^ 

Though with major emphasis on science and technology, the Parishad 
has been doing, efficient work in popularising Science among the 
people. Scientific literacy is their secondary objective. 
Programmes for the 80s have been worked out at its annual conferences 
and aire being implemented. . ' . 



jKera la Association for N61iformal Education and Development (KANFED) 

• " • . ." . *~ * ■ ■■ ... 

This agency was set up for the sole pi^r^o%e of propagating non formal* 
education linked with developmental aclflvities. It '*'is the successor 
•orgaj^isation of- the Kerala*^ State Adult Literacy Council formed as 
part of *the KeraTa Grandhasala Sangham by a^few leading social 
workers and educationists. Registered under the Travancore-Cochin 
.charitable societies Act 12 of 1955, on June 30, 1977, KANFED has 
its ^e^dquarters at Trivandrum though it ha^ statewide jurisdiction. 



are 



The^bjectives'..of KANFED 

1) CO promote the educational 
.of all sections of the peo 



2) 



u'itiJi^r,^! -^nd economic development 

- ' ■' ' ' 

to help universalisations/of education by propaganda for it 

and by the institution . ofr nonf.ormal education activities^ as 

supplementary to the fc5M\l education systems ^ '. . - 



3) 



4 



-4). 



to ^^tSblish institutions for 
aspects, of nonformai educatio.n 
prodttction of literacy materia 
of illiteracy 

„to..pIan and carry put ..projects 
correspondence courses and ires 



research* and training in all 

publishing houses for the 
Is, and centres for. the eradication 



On June 30, 1983 KAN^^ED completed 
the anniversary celebriitions the 
.Chancellors, Prbr-Vice ChanCellprs 
from various wftiics of life praise 
iricliided the following: 

1.) tr'Hining more: than 10,000 workers f 
; -adult education centres on a long tie 



in cpntinuing education, 
earch . r ■ ^■ 

6. years of^ fruitful work. In ' ^ 
State Governo?, Ministers, Vi'Se- 

Ex-Ministers, M.L.A..S and leadef.s 
d the activities of KAnfeD which 



for. or^anisi 
term baisis 



ng. and running 



2) creating . awareness among all concerned on\ the need for 

. cpncerted ^forts for er^fdicating illiteracy and ensuring a 
learning society 

/ ■ ' • %< 

3) f)rep^ring/and publishing 15 primers, 30 technical books and 

"more than '200 books usef.ul for neoliterates 

4) publishing 'KANFED News', a weekly tor neoliterates, 
Anaupach^rika Vidyabbyasam foirtnightly for functionaries and 
Nattuvelicham, a monthly wall paper for conscientizing people 

5) running two correpondence cum contact courses for workers 
entitled 'Jariayidya Pracharak' and 'Janavidya pravesh' for . 

'". graduates and^ undergraduates* respectively 



6) taking 




^short film on nonfo.rmal education, narrating KANFED's 
2S for liberating people fjrom iliiteracy 



organising street JatJ|B/ . exhibitions> corner meetings,... 



erIq ^ 
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seminars etc. for' ecjaipping people cope with the modern 
trends in science and tdchr*" 
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.8) running model centres and 'fc|g|^||^d.ng educauj.on centres on its 
• ovyi. ■ , 

The Government of India reorganised KANFED and entrusted the State- 
Respurce Centre for nonformai education with it. The SRC is funqt- \ 
ioning since July 1978.. The German Adult Education Association 

has selected KANFED as one of . its .43-..pr.o.3.ects..^-alJ- avGr>^.th4a..wor44-- 

with f inancial^supfiort for specific items such as training, public-* 
ation and publicity. Awards for social workers wer» first instit- - 
uted by KANFED to honour dedicated^ volunteers behind the agency. 

A scheme was di^scu.sse.d at the Sixth anniversary meeting to 
eradicate illiteracy completely from the age group. 3ib-35 in Kerala 
.before 1990, through cooperative ana concerted efforts. 

KANFED had been instrumental in making at lea3t 50,.0Q0 illiti^rates 
literate during the last years with the reasonable, estimate of 
50% success in its centres. The KANFED centres contain libraries, 
guidance facilities and -fjrovide assistance to all n(?edy people. It is 
hoped to start at least 10,000 such centres in Kerala within five 
years, under the banner of KANFED. Thoygh started as late as 1977, 
KANFED h^s won great reputation not only in Kerala but all over 
.India and ^ven outside. ' . * ' . - 

The Indian Adult education Ai^Goaiation io the oldec'.t nc^tional 
adult education acooniation in the Asian and Pacific Regions. The 
paper from which theae extracts .were taken by J.C. Saxena, Hon 
General Secretary^ .aloo cet out 6ome pf the. work and achievements 
of that Association.^' 



India has long traditions of adult/nonf ormal Education /through 
non-governmental organisations^. The Ashrams and Gurukuls and 
Vidyapeeths, were the ceattres of education in ancient India where 
the rich and the poor,^^e. king and the common man used to flock 
round a^ Guru (teacher) to get the kind of education they needed. 
They use'd to get guidance arid .advice- which would enable them to . 
perform their functions effectively in the community. »> . 

Non^governmental organisations In this country h^ve played a very 
significant role in promoting various ideas and implementing prog- 
rammes in adult education whipn. ordinarily would, not have been un- 
dertaken by state depaTjym€f!fEs. Adult Education is essentially a 
peoples programme ii\J/^ich the. community hgis to play an active ^ 
part. .Voluntary organisations as the peoj5les organisations have 
given* comparatively better and more usef'Ul results with comparat- 
ively less ijivestments. ^ , . . ^ 

■ . '• . ' ■ ' • i 

Voluntciry organisations have great potentialities for securing 
public cooperation in the implementation of non-formal education 
programmes*. The^^ave greater freedom than the governmental 
.agencies to adapt themselves to changing .. need^, requirements and . 

" * . ' . . . ■ ' • • t> 

V .... ■ ■ ■ - . ^ ^ ^' ■ . ■' 



aspirations of the people. THey are in a better position to exp- ^ 
erimeht. and undertake irnnovatiye programmes; Equally the^ are in 
a position to discard programmes which are not acceptable to .the' 
people or beneficial to them. ♦ 

With the greater human touch""and closer personal contact that 
normally characterise them, voluntary organisations are in a better 
position to mobilise community, efforts, for ' education and welfare 
pjTogrammes. Having laYing> contact' with people in the area -of 
their operati(5?r, voluntary organisations have the advantage of 
elasticity- in th'eir methods of working and ean experiment with new 
• methods, techniques -and innovative, ideas . 

■ ■ ' . . - ■ ■ 

The Association has a number of voluntary agencies as its members, 
notable among them are: . • 

» to » 

^ Karnataka -State Adult Education Councij. (Mysore), Bengal 

• Social Service League (Cal*S^tta) , Andhra Mahila Sabha 
(Hyderabad), Tamit Nadu Board, of Continuing Education (Madras), 

• Bombay City Socia^l Education Committee (Bombay) ,. Literacy 

• House . (Lucknow) , Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association 
(Calcutta), Seva Mahdir (Udaipur) , Rajasthah Vicyapeeth 
(Udaipur) , Kerala Association for Nonformal Education and 
Development (Trivandrum) . " ^ 

* ■ . . ... 

Thesis organisationrs are headed by committed and devoted adult 
"educators .... 



An attempt has been made to give an idea of work done by some 
non-governmental organisations in the country. How new experiments 
..have been planned and tried, how attempts have been made to brgarr- 
ise adul t. education programmes according to tfce needs and require- 
meritstjpf the people for whom they were r^ant. 



The Mij?istry of Education provides .financial assistance to volupt- 
a.ry o^anisations (VAs) working, in the field of adult education 
under its scherae,i of assistance to voluntary agenc^ies. The Central 
^Social Welfare Board set up by the Government in 1953 gives grants 
to voluntary agencies for condensed courses, vocational' courses 
and socio-economic projects for women belonging to rural areas and 
slums. The Central Board of Workers Education giyes grants to 
trade unions and voluntary agencies to-run one*-day/ three-day and 
seven--day courses for industrial workers and unorganised rural 
workers. . ■ . 



After the launching of the . National A(3ult "Ed uc^^t ion Programm (NAEP) 
in 1978 the number of voluntary institutions receiving grants 
increased sirS'ce the Policy Statement on Adult.' Education' said that . 
. voluntary agencies have a special role to play and necessary steps 
will have to be taken for their involvement. - ? 

Over 650 institutions received financial assistance, from, the u 
Ministry of Education during the, period l,978'-80. Before the NAEP 
the size of th^^ adult education programme had an^^nrolment of • 
:675,000. In 1979-80 It had risen to 3,6 million and the share of 
voluntary agencies {VA"s). was one-fourth. A significant aspect was 



■that many VAs, not directly engaged in programmes of adult education^ 
earlier W(?re involved in this programme. Besides some VAs were • 
entrusted the- responsibility for implementatio^n of all. India' * 
programmes such as" Farmers Functional Literacy* Project and Nonformal 

.Education for the age-^group 15-25. " . • 

Another significant factor under NAEP was that a.pumber of ^ 
voluntary-agencies working in different parts of the country were • 
entrusted with the responsibility of starting State Resource Centres 
(SRCs) to provide support -to the adult education movement. 'The 
unsatisfactory teaching/ learning material and poor quality of 
training led the Government to. Establish SRCs "in diff^cent parts of 
the country. The non-governmental agencies which have been given 
SKCs are: ' ■ ' ^ * 

Rajasthan Adult Education -Association (Jaipur) " ■ ■ 

. »pLiteracy House .(Lucknow) ^ . ' ^ ^ ' . 

Utkal Navjeevan Mandal (Angul) Orissa 
■ Bengal . Social Service Leagud (Cal<5utta.) . 
Karnataka State Adult ^Education Council (Mysore) 
. Indian Institute of Education, Puna ^Maharashtra) 
Tamil Nadu Board of Continuing Educatiori (Madras) 
Kerala Association for Non-^Formal Education and 
Development (Trivandrum) 



Giving the responsibility of running State Resource Centres to 
voluntary agencies . indicates the confidence the Government have 
shown in the work of voluntary agencies. These agencies which 
have living contact with the masses are doing good work in their 
respective areas. 

These Resource Centires have provided training to key .personnel and 
have rendered assistance in training programmes organised fo*< field 
functionarie's. The/ have produced teaching and learning materials, 
have provided support for. prgani^sation^of post-riiteracy and 
follow-up programmes. Some Resource Centres have undertaken inncJv- 
ative programmes and are using traditional and modern media. of 
mass communication for community education, community mobili^patioit ' 
and community participation. . . ' -. ■ 

Nonformal education in order to be successful is to be based on 
innovations ,. experimentation, collaboration and team work. New 
methods of work and new techniques need to be discovered^ These 
can be done only by voluntary "agencies because they have a gteat 
desire and appropriate perspective to experiment. Sufficient 
funds should be placed at the-disposal of SRC and VAs to undertake " 
these experiments. 

rt* ■ " 

I'he. heed of the hour is that adult education should enable the 
community *as a whole through a process of social change and 
increased self confidence to participate in national development." 

Adult Education should be an instrument of social change. .Through 
adult education the poor -and the deprived sections of the society 
.should be made ^onscipus of' their needs and requirements and \he 



prpgranune should help them assert arid fight for. their rights, 
solve their problems and to share in the fruits of development. 

Issues ■ • ' / . ^ 

Voluntary organisations have to be implementors^of educational and 
social programmes" at the local level. The recent trend* to take \Xp . 
t9o many activities under the magic words "comprehensive and 
integrated" is^open to question. Each section :Of -disadvantaged in 
society needs, specialised services to make progress.. It' is 
simply not possible* for, one unit to make available all specialised 
services so required at' one place. Attempts in this direction 
1 eajI?,to.,4iJLutijcm..of ...-sea?.v4c^.>.<ind^ -u^ 

Voluntary orijanisatiori^ "which become large, develop tlPe same 
problems and drawbacks as the Government, They terid to become 
removed from the people, be set with bureaucracy and personnel 
conflicts, pressuf^^e olL politics a^c^ perpetuations . * 

. * .. ■ 

The^^papev f poijii' PakiaiTart dtd^^not speoificdlly oonsidev the rote op ■ 
NGO'o. . lioD^eVy ain<Te' that Conferenae y 'a . NaiUonal As f^ociation ^ 
the Pakiatan A'OQocicution for Adult. E.du cation^ has haen formed. 
The ' founding President of the^ Association id'. Mr Inaijaiullah and 
its. htiddquarters will, be .at 56 ^ ' F-?/ 2 Margalla Road^ Islamabad, 
Among i.ts aims and objectives are:' 

Eatabli Sibling titevaay and adult educati.on centres in c'Cties , 
and village's for both men' and women 

Establishing research cells to determine specific requif*ements 
of various region's^ cultui*al groups^ ' age groups etc. i . 

Organising writers' groups and establishing publishing centres 
for preparing litevacij and adult education materials^ flash 
.cardsy .-books" and othex\ visual aids 

Kstdblishing contact with ovganiyAitions ^ associations and 
non-governmental groups so as to 'benefit by their experience 
in the field. of literacy and^adult education 

Organising conferences and Seminars ' • ^ • 

Publishing a joxirnal' on Adult Education 



From Bangladesh the fpllbwing passages are taken: 



3. 



After independence of Bangladesh (during 70s) quite a. number of 
voluntary and non-government organizations engaged themselves in 
the field. Of these, Bangladesh Literacy Society (BLS) , Bangladesh 
Rural Advancement Committee, (BRAC) / Jatio Tarun Sarigha and 
Bangladesh Association for Community Education (BACB.) deserve 



spedial merit ion. 

■In the • recent years (during 1980s) there have been some other NGOs 
likfe Bangladesh Gramin Juba Samity, Bangladesh Family Planning 
Association, Banglade'sh jSur ja Serta and Bangladesh Sabuj Sena 
engaging thenjse Ives in mass education and playing an importarvt role 
4h th6 field t 



Non-Government and Voluntary Organisations 

The non-government and. voluntary organisations have been continuing 
their adult mass education programme in which they have been found 
to be very much committed and enthusiastic. But they have .been 
disheartened with the changed situation in mass education programme 
The target population and workers of those organisat ions . including 
the people in general mostly lost their interest in mq,g^^education 
programme wl±h , the sudden break in the ongoing-- Gove rnmei^^sponsored 
mass education/programme. Nevertheless, the NGOs in the field .have 
^always Ijeen with the Government, And they have formed a Federal 
Council for Mass Education to work jointly witji .the Government. 

Success," Failure and Problems ,in Adult Mass Education I>rogramme 
in Bangladesh ' 

The Mass^Education Programme launched by^the last Government cont- 
inued for ^two years up to^March, 1983. The evaluation report on 
Mass Educa*tion Programme revealed the success, failure and problems 
in the programme. The succeyss was \ess spectacular at least in 
consideration of the resource availapility and the cost involved. 
There has been an >organisational st'mctujfe with a. loose type of 
central at^fninistration iri respect oi planning,' programming and 
management strategies isolated froi/ inter-^agency and inter-sectoral 



t has been observed that the 
school students and teachers to 
-ory. There were lack proper 



col Jaboration and co+ordiriation. 
results of the programme requiring 
teach the adults Wiere not satisfac: 

supervision, administration and ma lagement at the local levels. 
The squads, formed for mass education did not function properly. 
The non-government sector has not been involved *as complementary 
, to the Government programme which. h5S3 been. a universal pract-ice in 
the free society. Primers and books ^produced by the Government 
did not match. with the community needs irl most areas and time and 
Contents of programme were hot suited* to socio-economic life of the 
target people. The primers produged and used successfully by 
NGOs did not receive any importan.de in the national sphere. But 
the .programme could,, by and large, "create a large amount, of 
awareness among the masses as it was ci political commitment. The 
itiassiveness of the prpgramjme reflec^^ed the revolutionary spirit of 
•the Government to discard the usuai^ahd prolonged, practice of 
sp-call*ed experimentation in the field. The Directorate of Mass 
Education did not have the required time to have a breakthrough. 
It was still passing through the preparatory stage putting the 
programme into action abrupti^ at- the instance of revolutionary 
spirit of the Government, After the erid of crash programme and 
first phase of the regular programme the programme has undergone 
evaluation for assessing the drawbacks and problems of the progr-^ 
amme. But the sudden break and discontinuation of the programme 
did .no more harm- than any good in the jnass education envisaged, 
'Only through trial and error, perfectn^ss in the programme to 
solve such, a prolonged corrosive prObleipi could be attained. 

The study of mass education programmes during the last 30 years in 
;^the soil of Bangladesh also .^owed tjiat the Government and^emi- 
government programmes fpr mass education were,, by and lar.ge, 
successful. But some ..programmes were wound up before they could 
create appreciable im^jjipt and some were not expanded due. to lack 
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of adequate Go^ernnient suppbrt . 
Non-Government and Voluntary Organisji^tions 



The non-government and voluntary organisat 
write-ups and reports OTi- field visits, hav 
respective" programmes with 50-70% success 
also been doing well in the motivation of 
for schooling -of their^ school age .unschool 
primary schools in the areas under their p 
also been Working for strengthening primar 
adult literacy programme. The sample orga 
•carrying fe^t their own programmes suited t 
needs and developed , in most cases, their 
mes are integrated having socio-economic v 
development programmes Integra titjg functio 
.health, and family ^plan^hi rig programmes inte 
•literacy while some have functional litera 
programmes for the * out-of -school * youth a 
integratiij^g development . programmes . Some 
education and welfare programmeis integrati 
adults also. However,' the problems encoun 
are* as f oMows : 



ions, as revealed in the 
*e been carrying out their 
on average. They . have ■. 
adVil t learning groups - 
ed children in the formal 
rogranm^es. They have 
y education with intensive 
nisations .have been " 
o >local and community 
programmes. The program- 
alue. Some have community 
nai literacy , some have 
(gratjing functional . ^ 
cy and ftonformal education 
nd drop-ou^s and adults 
have children and ^^uth 
ng literacy for the" 
terpd by ^the organisations 



Lack of Gbvernment i^support . f or effectively carrying out mass 
education' programmes, successful ly . C ^ 

Lack of social and adminstrati ve support originating from 

the absence of national commitment for mass education 

*j ■ 

Lack of publicity and. motivation through Government mass 
media *^ . ' w. 

Inadequate, availability of literacy ^materials including, 
suitable primers and logistics 

Lack of inter-agency and inter-sectoral collaboration and 
'■ . co-^ordi nation of activities at national and local levels 

Lack of incentive from the Government for^. the organisations, 

their worker-educators and the. disadvantaged learning . groups 
<r ■ J ■ ■■ 

■Lack of * financial, resources* to carry out and develop 
projects of socio-economic value . 

Lack of trained and dedicated* workers on a voluntary basis 

Lack of reading centres and follow-up reading materials 



\ 



The reports on the field visits and experi^incefi and formal disicussion 
meetings with the national level NGOs reveal^hat most of them havfe 
•been carrying out their programmes with the manpower and local 
.resources available to them. Among' their . problems , they ha^e 
menti^oned the resource constraint^ very pfomiiiently that st^ll 
hinder, in achieving their set tarc^ets and expansion of thq. 
^rogr£unmes% They have Slso to shoulder , Social and administrative 
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constraints in terms of very poor and weak morale and active 
supports for, mass e'ducation. They also have to meet the* socio- 
ecoriomic constraints .in terms of participation of the education 
and learning groups. The absence of clear cut Government policy 
and commitment for adult mass education are the main constraints 
foir the NGOs^n thtr field! 

Summary ■ - ■ " . • • . 

X Federal Counc^ of Non-Government Organisations (NGOs) for m'as^ 
education shoul * l?e formed which will'^be responsible for coordin- 
ation of the activities of its member organisations for carrying 
out a. propetly managed uniform mass education pro<^ramme and the 
council^ should, be recognised bv the ^Government as the national- 
policy executiyejpody for mass education in * the. private sector 

The non-government sector gh.ould be ..entrusted with Jihe responsib- 
ility to carry out mass educat^ioa. programmes where the Government 
will^play the rold o€ a facilitator providing resources . and other 
logistic suppor^ by mobilising funds .from national and internation 
al sources. v \ * . " . . 

The government shpuld have sorte model collaborative projects with 
NGOs for strengthening universal primary education with intensified 
adult literacy programme and expiamd tWe scope of thd same On the . 
basis of constant/review and evaluation 

The Government;, slfould help the NGOs introduce complementary 
educatioi programmes like vocational training^ apprenticeship 
courses, trade couksiSs etc . for the neo-li terates for retention 
of their continued interest in . further education and cpeation of 
^interest for t^he existing illiterate youth, adults and 'out of sch 
ool ' wor<ing children*. The NQOs 'should^rlsb be encouraged and 
helped for establishing Community Readifig Centres along with 
their dngoing literacy centres ^ ' 

Fo-r the Integrated Mass Education Programme of NQOs under the 
Federal Council for Mass Education of 'NGOs there should be an 
introduction of easy creciit system by the GovernmentT for service 
and -development support to the educators and learjiing groups 
respectively linking mass education programme with the existing 
opportunii.t^. structure for economic and overall development 
activities of the Government at the Grass-root level (village) • 
*i ^ • ■ . ■ .- - 



The Paper from Jiepal included the' following cotnmenti} : ^- ' 

Status of \ltoluntary Organisations and Their Involvement in 
Adylt/Nonformal Education . 

^ ■ ■ * 

The importance of voluntary .organisations has been increasingly 
realizi^d by the youths of Nepal mainly in view of carrying out 
social welfare activities. Such organizations aire. found in 
different geographic regions of the country* With a^yiew to con- 
solidating and coordinating the activities of the voluntary 
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organisations/ a national level body known a^ 'Social Service 
National' Coordination. Council* has been constituted with Her / 
Majesty the Queen as Chairperson. Und.er this Council are set up 
several cgmmittees such as 'Youth Activities Coordination 
.Committee', 'Women Services Cobtdunation Committee' ^Disabled 
People's ^ervices Coordination Committee* etc. Any group of ^ 
people wilflng to establish^ a volunta^jy-organization shouM 
apply tb the respective- conWiittee for approval, to do so. » • * 
Voluntary organizations established so far in Nepal have embraced - 
.th^ objectives of social-welfare activities. Adult/i<8nformal 
education, has been considered as one of the" programme components. 
• But the noticeable thing is that these organisations dp not have 
their owi^ roles in the design, development and implementation o& - 
adult/.nonformal education.. They are' virtually dependent on. the 
programme of the Ministry of Education and Culture. 

The functional, literacy programme of th^ MinistfV Pf Education and* 
Culture is also provided to the voluntary orgwanisatiyons on a quota 

• basis. In other words, these oafganisatyion^i^TCqui re [the functional 
literacy programme packages and oth0r logistic • supp^t. from the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and conduct the proj^ramme i^n their 
respective comnmni ties. As voluntary organisations ..their . roles .. 
in stren*^thening and expanding the adult/nonf ormal education should 
have been more meaningful. But in the absence of which we find 
/ a situation where a growing need lies for the increased invplvemenlf^ 
•of voluntary organisatipns in undertaking the task of designing ./ 
and 'operating adult/nonformal education activities on their own 

■planning and initiative. For this it has been envisaged that a 
voluntary organisation solely concerned with tli^ adult/nonformal 
education* aspecj^ has to be ^established . Such an organisation 

•can be expected to play a leading.role in preparing other voluntary . 
organisations -to make their own efforts in the f ormul^ition . and 
operation of the adiilt/nonf ormal education programme. 



We understand that. Nepal ia in the pvoQenn pf^ estahlii^hing a 
National Asfiooiation. of Adult Education. 1 1 has applied to the 
Nepaleae Cdvernment for registration and in the. interim hao 
eatablidhed an ad hoc pammittee to develop plans for its future 
operation^. ••'/.. 



A aubotan.tial diudij by W.A. Jay auardena surveyo, the range of NGOs 
and their resn'eotive oapacities and oonti^ibutions for the decade 
1972''82 and through tHh remaining years of the Eighties, Some 
details and examples are excluded, but the bulk of the paper is 
presented h'ehe, since it offers an unusually comprehensive and 
insvghtful jicture of the place of NGOs can and do play in a 
'^j^jm^er .o/ spcieties, 5* » 

It is not practicable, nof is it considered necessary, to deal 
individually .with the role and performance of each of the. NGOs • 
and much less with each of the. programmes conducted by each one of 
them in adult^duc a t ion /non formal education in a paper of this 
.nature. They are- far too numerou^v^in number and varied in their 
activities. What is attempted here is only a bri^f overview of 
,^ the national level NGOs and their involvement in adult education 
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d;|rincj the decade 1972-^82 and opportunities oper. for them in the 
resb of th^ 80s^ For this purpose I have bj|oadly categorised the - 
NGOs, o;:gani^ationally to levei) groups, given b61ow, each group 
consisting of a kindred set 6f organisations. These groupings, 
I presume, are equally applicalple to any- of the . other countries of. 
the Region, except the last grouping which is a local phenomenon 
^unique in many "respects , which may profitai?ly be tried by the^ 
other countries which do not. have similar organisations. 

■ . ^. • . 

1.. .Educational Organisations 

2. Labour Organisations 

3. Re^gious Organisations 

4. .Social . (Welfare) Organisations and Service Clubs 
^5. Professional Organisations ^ 

. 6. Women's Organisations ^ : 

7. Sarvodaya Shramadana Movement • . . 
.■ • * ' 

I must confess, however, at the outset itself, that this is not an 
indeptn study ^.of all types of NGOs listed above or their varied 
activities in adu^l't education in the^decadfe undei? review^- It is, 
at best, a rather superficial' account, may even '^^^ called a perfunc- 
tocy one, of ^ome,'^in my^ opinion, ok the more important organisations 
and their *more i:elevant activitiean in adult education. ' 

These organisations conduct a, vast rari^e of programmes, diverse in 
their nature and scope, falling into all or several of the four (4) 
categories into 'which the Regional Seminar on Adult Education and 
^Development held in Bangkok in 1980 attempted to classify the 
Adult Education programmes of the NGOs^ " Namely: 

* 1. Programmes addressed to Survival Needs ' 

2. ^Programmes addriessed to Growth Needs 

3. Programmes addressed ]to Remedial Needs 

4. Programmes addressed jto Anticipatory Needs 

Educational organisations 

Nongovernmental educational institutions engaged in adult education " 
programmes in Sri Lanka may be discussed under thr^. groups: : 

1. Universities 

2. Other . Institutes conducting extension programmes. 

3. Technical and Craft level institutions 

PracticaPly all these institutions are government a idecj in some form 
or other ar^d ar6 not entirely government-independent voluntary 
organisations* Nevertheless, they conduct their own educational 
programmes much the same way as any voluntary organisation...* • 

Other Institutions 

Among other institutions which conduct courses and other activities 
of an academic nature, for the benefit of adults, may be mentioned 
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the Sri h^ka Foundation Institute (SLFI) and the Mfirga Institute. 



Technical and Craft Institutions • ' 

There are a**large number of inst!itutions many of them run by 
religious or social organisations, whiqh conduct middle range 
vocational courses of different, types and levels, in addition to 
government technical and other ii^sti tut ions ^hich run similar 
courses. ' "f^hey cater' mainly to school leaver* /♦school , drop-outs 
and others in low and middle grade^emjMPoytnent to equip themselves 
for ^plioyment by the acquisition of various types 'bf skills and /or' 
to upg^rade their knowledge and skills in order to make them more 
suitable in their prc^sent employment or to bettef^their prospects^ 
of -promotion ahd sel f -advancement . Mor# popular of ^hese courses ■ 
are the basic technology courses, language courses and trade craft 
couVses. The sizes, organisational structures, contents and 
standards of the courses and other detail^ these, institution^ 
differ but they serve the cjJ>minoh objective of providing opportunity 
iegji for adults,^ particularly the youths =ta gain employable sltills/. 

Labouj^ Organisations 

The tr^ade Ofnions -are the principal labour organisations in Sri 
Lanka responsible for the educational activities of the workers. 
There are around 1,300 unions, <nore than 100 of them having a 
membership of over 1,000 each. Unionised meipbership exceeds 1.5 
millions, comprising nearly ojie.^third of the total Workforce of 
4.5 million. ♦ 

The vc\^in preoccupation of the trade . unions continues to bej:heir 
agitational, work in the struggle for workers* rights,, and their 
interest, in educational activities remains marginal. The. multiplic- 
ity of trade unions and political rivalry among them have fui^her 
hampered the systematic and continCous growth of educational prog- 
rammes. The little that is being done' by the respective unions 
has a large political content and is concerned mainly with subjects 
relating to trade linioh matter&^ . 

However, in recent years the unions have begun td show a greater 
awareness of the importance of general education among* the workers 
in strengthening the organisations themselves, building -up. leader- 
ship., within the movement an_^ the role of the workers in the larger 
conunuhity 

( ■ ' ' 

Among the nongovernmental International Workers Education Organisat-' 
ions worJcing in Sri Lanka are the Friedrich-Ebert-Stif tung and the 
Asian American Free Labour Institute.. It is owing to the supports 
ext-ended by the former that trade union education took an institut- 
ionalised form in Sri Lanka with *^hye establishment of the SLFI. which 
conducts residential programmes for the workers. The latter, among 
,its other activities. Supports the community d^elopment programmes 
of the CWC 'in the plantation area. ■ j 



4^eligious Organisations 



Buddhism, the religion of the vast majority of the population, 
occupies the p^re-eminent place among all the major religions of the 
world that "^re represented in- Sri Lanka. . This multi-religious 
composition of the Sri Lankan society naturally has given place- to- 
a multitude of organisations representing each one of them. (A 
population of 14,850,000 in 1981 wa,s composed of 60.3% Buddhist, 
15.5% Hindus, 7.6% Muslims, 7.5% Christians and 0.1% others.) The 
most. popular among them are the Young. Men's and Women's Associations 
X5f the adherents of these religions.. All Ceylon Buddhist Congress, 
tVe Buddhist Theosophical .'Society, other Buddhist Societies together 
with HindQ, 'Christian and Mu'slim. as/sociations constitute the >^ry . 
large numbar of other reli^iou^ organisations active in the field 
of adult education. These yfiave^ tt^eir headquarters in. Colombo with 
.affiliated and/or bra^ich izfrgani^^aii^ns in the provinces and engage 
in a sinyilarr set of aQj;<lvities emphasising the way of life and 
philosophy particular, to the resj^pctive religions. Their program- . 
mes cater to the promotion of. thcmoral, cultural, social and j| 
physical we'll being of the community and consist of - running of pre- 
sfinools, Sunday schools,* religious examinations, libraries, ^minars 
camps apd a host of other educational activities. Vocational train- 
ing, rehabiliiation of the physically and socially handicapped 
through provision of inst*ituJ:ional services, rural and. slum'^cdmmun- 
ity projects, are among the other &etvices undertaken by tl^^^se 
organisations.*. ' . . • ^ 

^ ■ - • . 

Particular mention should be made here of the role that continues 

to be played by the village (Buddhist) temple which was the centre . 

of learning in the ancient days. Despite the various vicissitudes 

it had to face over several centuries of foreign domination and 

influence, ^it has managed to retain its - traditional character as 

a service 6rganisation . Encooragement of practical observance of 

"Dhamma" through organised campaigns such as the observance .of "Sil" 

conducting . of religious discourses, meditation classes are aimed 

at spiritual awakening of the community.^ . These observances have 

gained equal. or even greater significance among the urban community 

where the struggle for life is more competitive and keener. 

These programmes acquire added relevance and greater accep^nce 
amoijg Buddhists due to their basicf conviction that education is not 
confined to what is acquired within the present span of life but 
transcends to lives hereafter in th^eir long- and arduous journey in 
"Samsara" (cycle of births and deatfhs) . 

The other religious organisations, also undertake similar programmes 
in keeping with their religious tenets. 

X ■ .. . ■ • • " 

Social (Welfare) . Organisations and Service cittibs • ^ 

I have grouped in this category a host of organisation^ dedicated 
to the promotion of health, social services^ and communj.ty. develop- 
. ment primarily among the disadvantaged 'and, :is:eirvice Clubs with 
exclusive membership, most of them having international _affiliat- 
ions. Like the previous group, these organi.sat.ions are also 
based in Colombo having their affiliated pr. bJ^Sinch organisations 



in trie provinces. They work in close collaboration and liaison 
with government departments, national and international* organisat- 
ions having similar interests and objectives, functiohing often as 
auxiliary to these services. The activities of the welfare otgan- 
isations centre round the rehabilitation and well b^ing of the 
special groups whose interest is their concern. " 1 

The Family Planning Association is one of Uie better known -of these 
organisations. It concentJfates in disseminating information and 
• education on family '.welfare and primary health care no# only ^ 
v^hrough' discussions but also through pra^ticail programmes suCh as 
maintaining of clinics and conducting of projects witii specific 
groups ... . - 

Service Clubs 

. ■ « . t ■ 

The more popular of the Service ,Clubs functioning in Sri^ Lanka are 
the Rotary Clubs, Lion's Clubs, Jaycees and Apex Clubs, all of 
which are affiliated* to the respective parent bodies. Their .common 
objective i?$ community development and ^leadership training. The 
selective membership of these clubs consists, of representatives of 
professions, mercantile executive's and* others drawn from the elite 
of the society. The Jaycees^ and Ape^t-<:iubs have a younger member- 
ship of not more thah .40 years of age while the Rotary and Lion's 
Clubs cater to a more mature membeijship of men of standing and 
^ability in their respective spheres' of life. Their programmes of 
work aim at developing individual abilities, good fellowship, 
mutual understanding and good citizenship among their members and 'i 
through them in raising civic cons<^ioq^sness in the society at 
large. These .clubs also undertake . pro jects designed to meet the 
felt needs of various specified groups .of the community. 

■The Sri .Lanka Scout Association and the Girl Guide Association may 
also be classified as service organisations as their activities 
are service oriented. Their objectives are the development of 
civic responsibility among members and community service and 
community devjelopment. . . , 

\ ■ 

^^rofeasinnal Organisation^ . 

The * prof essions constitute an important . segment of any conununity. 
In a country like Sri Lanka engaged in a massive development prog- 
ramme requiring specialised knowledge and skills in practically; 
all spheres of activity their importance cannot be* underrated. 
'Thanks to the educational facilities ayailable to Sri Liankans, both 
at home and abroad, Sri Lanka has *been able to build over the 
years a rich reservoir of professional talent covering a wide. ^ 
range of disciplinesV She has alS9 been a supplier of specialised 
serviges to several countries in the developing ^as well as t'he 
developeth^orld. Sri Lanka is also the heir to V rich heritage ' 
of traiUtiona^ skills and knowledge particularly in -areas! like 
medicine and /agriculture ... . 



' ■ ■ ■* 

The tendency of most of these associatio/is at the beginning has " 
been to confine their activities to safeguard and promote their 
professional, interests and' keep aloof from the community at. large". •• • 
■ However, in recent times, theVe has been a growing^ realization <5n 
the part o^ many of these associations of the need onj the one hand 
to bring the professionals together and on/the other to identify ." 
themselves more meallPing fully with the rest 'of "the community. ' 

This broadening outlook has led to the inauguration and implement-- 
ation of several programmes aimed at realization and promoti6n of 
these objectivies, particularly during the latter half of the 
^decade. They have taken the form' of lectures , symposia,' seminars, 
workshops, disdussipn groups, specific projects and other- similar 
activi-fcies which benefit the professions themselves, promote 
inter-professional understanding and co-opera<;ion andv.;i)ring the 
professionals in closer contact with the community wriich they 
serve. Reason for the inclusion of ^these professional bodies 
among the NGOs involved in adult education is thiss emerging new 
tendency on the* part of these organisations which till recent 
times were self-centred in their interests! .. . 

• • - * 

Sri Lankan women have shown a;s. much interest and in certain areas 
a greater interest than men, in community development activities,. 
They are in most cultural, religioU's and social organisations 
• where- membership is open to both men and women, in addition to 
having their own exclusive organisations. This is. so in regard 
to several, professional otganisations as well. AlsQ^'women only 
organisations outnumber. the men only ones and may even exceed 
those open to both sexes, and are too numerous to be discussed 
individually here. The vast majority of them engage in welfare 
activities. A noteworthy feature is that a large number of them 
operate in rural areas^ at grass-roots level. 

The Mahila Sami this ,«^Kantha Samithis and the Kulangana Samitis 
(Women's groups) are the more popular of the village based 
organisations.. The Mahila Samithis have ^ national level apex 
organisation in the Lanka Matiila Samithi ' (Women * s Association of i 
^ri Jlanka) and it is the premiere women's organisation. 

Kantha. Samithis- are Sponsored by the Rural Development Department 
aij/R th^Kulangana S'amithis operate in association With the village 
(Buddhist:) temples, the traditional centres, of social and cultural 
■ aafivities of the village; The primary objective of all these 
iia^sAciations is the^^pliftment of the rural community. I * have 
/s5el^ted. below, random, a few- of these associations for briet 
/discussion.... j ' ■ . • ' 



^Sarvodaya Sh^f^adarfa ^oyement of Sri LanRa • .^-^ 

Sarvoda^aShramadana. Movement of .Sfi Lanka, popularly knoWJf as.. 
S^rvodaya,7is undispii-tably the* largest national l^vel . non-government 
al vplunt^y organisation having it^ base firmly rooted at gras6 
roots larvel. The Movement works in nearly 1,500 villages to. promote 
people • 4 self-help. Its man^faceted activities aimed at the total' 
development of the individual and through t^he individual the 
sodiety at large., include programmes encompassing all the four 
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broad categories re.f erred to at the beginning. Development * 
Education, however, is its main forte. The Developmerit Education . 
In§titute at the Sarvpdaya Headquarters, has planned for the next 
3 years (1984/86) some 25 training programmes involving around 
40/000 p.arti>5ip.ant3 • I do n6t however propose, to discuss the 
Movement' in this paper aSjOhe full session of the proceedings has, 
very thoughtfully, been devoted for this.purpoise, -"i 

Sarvodaya means "awakening of all" and Shramadana is "sharing 

of labour'"* and these two wd'rds explain the strategy and philosophy 

behind^the Movement, ' \ 

_^ lJL.^_..;zl . ■ 

Constraints 

■•. . . <^ . . ■ . 

The, foregoing account of the NGOs, I presume, throw? * some light on 
their S'ole ancj performance in adult education in the current decade, 
HoWever, before .1 proceed, to discuss their future trends, some 
passing reference, at. least, would be expected on the constraints 
which affect their workw In order; not to lengthen an already long 
report I would, at this instance, mention only some of the constra-/ 
"ints that readily^^come into my min^, and that tqo in; point form, 

1, - Ohe of the major constraints is the absence of a declared 

national policy towards the NGOS. Although the principle 
collaborator of the government in its ^dult -education activities 
is the NGO the participation has been moreen a piece--meal, ad. 
.;V ..hoc basis rather than as an integrated planned exercise*,^ 

2, .Financial constraints have the most cripp'^ling effect on the 
activities of the NGOs, Although almost all the NGOs are* 

; supported by the government ih some ^orm or otheis; and a good 
- ^number of them are assisted by Natipnal and or International 
• organisations, the flpw of funds has generally -been inadequate 
and ii'regular to sustain continuity of programmes in most 
instances, \ . " ' ^' 

3, Lack of suitable infrastructure by way of buildings, furniture, 
equipment «and other facilitiep and qualified and trained 
personnel restrict the activities of practically all the NGOfe, . 

. .r- '■ ■ ■ ' ' ' . . y ^ ■. : . < 

.4. The NGOs themselves are hot sufficiently aware or been made " 
aware of their contributory capacities and participatory 
capabilities in promoting adult "ed.uoetion programmes, while the 
o recipient rural communities are eiqvially unaware of. the potent- 
.ialitl-es of the NGOs to make full use of them. 

5, The 'tendency of many organisations to concentrate in and. 
direct their activities fJTOtn urban centres has deprived the 
rural community of the. maxxnuim bene^itq from the adult, education 
programmed. This '^has been aggravated by the iriaccessijjfility to 
adult educat^n centres due to distance . and lack of .adequate* 
tfansport facilities in certain, remc^te areas; 

•'6. Needless to say^ that local rivalries, of various types and ^ 
parochial considerations hinder the progress, of the NGO4. 
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The growing involvement of governments in social welfare activities 
which were once the exclusive preserve of the voluntary "orgahis-, 
ations, has changed the role that these organisations play in the. 
developmental activities in their countries^ From their 'positidn 
of . indispensable instruments of implementation and promotion they 
have come to play roles qomplementary and supplementary' to 'the 
mainstream of government activities. Acceptance by ihe governments 
that the provision of primary education and eradication of illit- 
eracy and the ifjrovifSion of primary health care are basic responsib- 
ilities, arid ..the recdgnition that these are -fundamental to 
development ana an integral part of it, have necessitated the 
governments to direct action in» areas where their previous role was " 
'only a supportive One, The governmen^t ""organisations thus become':, 
the main instruments of a total development process of the people. 
This position I belieVe is true of all the countries in the region, • 

In SO "far as Sri. Lanka is concerned, the last decade witnesseds 
far reaching changes "in its socio-economic set-up,' These changes 
coincided with the political, cijanges that took place . - in 1970 and 
1977, It is against this background tlfat the activities of the .;'^ .. 
NGOs in non-formal education referred to above, and their perspect- 
ives^ for the future, have to' be viewed, ' 

It is the changes that took place in the economic sphere'^'that had 
the greatest impact on thfe educational activities of the NGOs 
during the latter half of the decade and will continue to have in 
the rest of the 80s^, Policy changes introduced in 1977 and pursued 
thereafter transformed a near . stagnant economy to a dyriaraic 6ne, 
This resuscitation of the e.conomy "brought in employment opportunities 
for a large number of 'unemployed youths,,,,. 

In order to meet^ithese demands: particularly for technically 
qualified personnel in the middle range, a large number of full-time 
part-time ■ -bechnical course9-were provided in state inslS^tutions and,/ 
state aided ones, .By 1982 some 300* courses were being conducted 
at 97 full-time technical units for nearly 6000 students, with 
around 14,000 studen'^s'' following, course's • at 300 part--time tetJhnical - 
units, ^ . • , " 

The programmes conducted 'by the I^GOs- in these ' and other areas, ■ 4j 
some of which were referred to -earlier. "Were mainly to. supplement ^ 
the efforts of the government sector. The creation of these 
opportunities th3*ough the combined efforts of the Gps and NGOs . » 
to provide the necessary occupational skills help'<fec( in meeting the* 
pressing dem'and appreciably. The result is that unemployment figures 
that stood in the range of l.J million in 1977 came, down to around 
0.8 million by the end of 1982> .a?his sut)po'rtive role of the NGOS 
in the proyisji|on of skills for employment purposes and improvement 
of carrxef'^oj^ortiinities, will continue. 

However, the main thrust .of the NGO programmes, in the re^st of the 
80s and thereafter, to my mind, irfhould embrace the following if " 
they. are. to remain meaningful and' productive. It is indeed in these 



areas that th.e government will look up to the organisational 
resources and the participatory capacities and capabilities of 
the NGOs.. • ^ 

■• ^.f ' . ' ■ 

1. The NGOs will be required to^equip themselves to meiet the 
demand of the radical restructuring of the economy that 
is ta-king place through an ^expansion of agriculture and 
export otiented industries "which' need higher and varied 
technical skills that were not hitherto required* 

■ „ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ^ 

2". . ^ The multi pui^pose development projects like the Mahaveli. ■ 
.. diversion scheme are expected to change the entire socio- 
economic complexion of the country. They wilt assuredly 
need the^^j^rtici paction of the NGOs In the solution of problems 

of re^d j ufstfifent I n the- new environments b y-th e f anulies ~ 

/ settling down in .'the recently colonised areas and ,of the 
villagers who are uprooted from their ancestral homes and 
located elsewhere, to make room for the reservoirs that 
replaced their villages. 

3.- The Gramodaya (village awakening) Movement on which the 
government relies heavily in its efforts to uplift the 
economic and social conditions of the villagers and to 
arrest their, migration into the urbcyj areas will depend 
for. its success on the voluntary organisations from whom 
it drew inspiration for the. .Mc>vement itself . 

4* 'The promotion of communal understanding and racial harmony 
in a multiracial community such as ours (Sinhala 74%, Sri 
lianka Tamils 12.6%, 'Indian Tamils 5^5%, Moor 7.1%, Burgher 
. .0*3%,. Malay 0.3%, others 0.2%) which have been deteriorating . 

in recent times r is a major area of useful^ and urgent co- 
..^operation where the NGOs can play a decisive role, 
^'^nitiative' already taken by the Sarovdaya in this direction 
is commendable and deserves .emulation. 
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How.many people liye where? 

J Comparative popuhdonsj 

Total world population in 197573906 million . 
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Latin America has .^19 
million people (8% ofworid^ 
population) Africa has 400 
million people (10% of the 
world's . population) Aiia - 
excluding J.apan - has 1.957 
million^ people (49 49^ of the 
world's populationi 



What is the wealth for 
the different regions?^ 
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The Gross National Produci (GNPy is the 
total amount of goods aftd services 
l>roduced by ^ .country. In 1975"" the 
average GNP per person in. the Third 
World was $ 441 per person, compared 
with $ 4.831 for the developed countries, 
the-^oorest 6()%'M the world's pop- 
ulation had 9% of the world's GNP. * 
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